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A Collector Looks at Ford Madox Ford 


BY EDWARD NAUMBURG, JR. '24 


“The fame of a great man is not rigid and stony like his bust. It changes 
with time. It needs time to give it due perspective.” —EMERSON 





HE preparation of a bibliography of Ford Madox Ford brings 
oe mind the abuse heaped on compilers of such lists by two 
great authors of two different periods who were Ford’s good 
friends. Ernest Hemingway characteristically wrote his bibliog- 
rapher, “‘. . . truly, very truly, I think it is all * * * * * to publish 
bibliographies of living writers.” The asterisks indicate a five-letter 
anatomical word which I hesitate to print in this chaste journal. 
And one of my cherished possessions is a letter of Henry James, 
written from Cambridge in 1905, in which, in his inimitable, 
breathless prose he castigated a nameless researcher: 


I have been perpetually occupied and moving about since receiving 
your letter of June 23rd on the matter of the bibliography of my 
writings, which you tell me you are at the trouble of preparing; and 
now I am reduced to answering your questions very briefly and with 
this needful aid to expedition. 

I feel that I almost answer them, with completeness, in frankly 
telling you that I quite abhor bibliographies so far as I myself, at least, 
may be the subject of them, and that my principle (already more than 
once put into practise) is to find it impossible to give them any further- 
ance. I always think it over-much to ask of an author, for instance, that 
he shall help to divest his early aberrations, his so far as possible out- 
lived and repudiated preliminary, of any blessed shelter of obscurity 
or anonymity that may luckily have continued to cover them. With 
this sentiment on my part, you may judge how little use your alto- 
gether flattering (I admit) but too misguided undertaking can make 
of my befogged memory. 
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Since you mercifully ask me if your unearthing early unsigned re. 
views (or at least the attribution of them) in The Atlantic, The North 
American, “meets my approval,” I brace myself to answer frankly 
that it fills me only with the bitterness of woe. I would rather myself, 
with my own hand, heap mountains of earth upon them and so bury 
them deeper still and beyond any sympathetic finding-out. .. . 

Let me add that your great good-will in the matter almost brings to 
my eyes tears of compassionate remonstrance for misapplied effort. You 
inquire for instance where the English subjects in “Transatlantic 
Sketches” originally appeared in serial form?—whereat any ability | 
might possess to brood over that point for revival of remembrance 
quite loses itself in wonder as to why and how any such wretched little 
question can matter, at this hour, to any human being endowed with 
the responsibility of intelligence. Help no intelligence to feed itself on 
such twaddle (millions of miles removed from any real critical play 
of mind) and believe me 


Yours very truly, 
Henry James 


Ford himself must have distrusted bibliographers as a species 
(not because they delved into his past), for in Jt Was the Nightin- 
gale he regretted that he could not remember the name of the 
author of some very good stories he had printed in the transatlantic 
review, saying, “I cannot refresh my memory because my last set 
of the Review was carried away by a gentleman from Chicago. He 
professed to be a bibliographer but, though it was some years ago, 
he has neither made the bibliography nor returned the borrowed 
set.”” I am not that gentleman. 

Nevertheless, with much trepidation, I presume to set forth 
in this number an entirely unprofessional and non-technical bib- 
liographical check list of the writings of Joseph Leopold Ford Her- 
mann Madox Hueffer, later known as Ford Madox Ford. I think 
Ford would have been less vehemently bitter in denouncing me 
than were his friends just quoted, because, when I knew him, he was 
tolerantly sympathetic toward my collecting efforts, and he once 
let me have a list of his works, very far from complete, which he 
had naively copied from Who’s Who! Later, when I had acquired 
a few of his early works, I was astonished to learn that I had cer- 
tain ephemera he had quite forgotten he had written. I had only 
gathered about half the titles now in my collection, when he wrote 
me, in February, 1935, “Thank you for the list of my books which 
you sent me. Does this represent your actual possessions? If s0, 
you have the most complete collection of my works in the world.” 

My acquaintance with Ford’s writing began with my interest 
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in collecting Conrad. Reading the three books they had written 
in collaboration, and later Ford’s brilliant study of Conrad, writ- 
ten at white heat, in the fervor and the nostalgia occasioned by 
Conrad’s death, made me want to learn more about the gifted 
friend of Hudson, James, Galsworthy, Garnett, Wells, and the 
rest of the Conrad circle. Those books started the quest for all of 
Ford’s writing, and after reading the autobiographical volumes, 
It Was the Nightingale and Thus to Revisit, I had become a real 
enthusiast. These books of gossip about the great and near-great 
show Ford the raconteur at his best. 

One night, dining in the Village with Herbert Gorman, the 
novelist and biographer of Joyce, who knew everyone in Paris 
in the 1920's, I expressed a wish to meet Ford, and was pleased 
to learn that Gorman knew him well, and that Ford was in New 
York at the time. A telephone call to Ford’s apartment brought an 
immediate invitation to visit, late as it was. Ford was hearty, amia- 
ble and hospitable at this first meeting, as at later ones, but startled 
me at once by thrusting into my hand a tall glass of a concoction 
for which he said he was famous, consisting, in part, I remember, 
of tea, Pernod, and, I shudder to add, gin. This witches’ brew, 
which I politely sipped, after the assorted vintages which Mr. 
Gorman had earlier provided, left me in no condition to recall 
very vividly my first impressions of Joseph Conrad’s collaborator, 
and the author of Some Do Not. 

The conversation that night was not, I regret to say, about the 
state of English letters, nor about the Imagist poets, but about 
a happy variety of reminiscences of the Gormans’ and Fords’ 
summer together in the Provence about which Ford later wrote 
so delightfully. This meeting, and a few subsequent ones, left me 
only with the impression of a modest, almost shy, giant of a man, 
who talked as he wrote, in a spontaneous yet polished way, in a 
voice which was sometimes almost inaudible, an unfortunate high- 
pitched whisper—the result of being gassed in World War I. Of 
aclose friendship I cannot boast, and for a more intimate sketch 
the reader will turn with interest to the article in this number by 
Mr. Gorman. 

Ford’s literary output was so tremendous, and covered so wide 
avariety of fields, that his very versatility was probably detrimental 
to his fame and stature in letters. Poet, novelist, historian, essayist, 
crusader, editor, soldier, discoverer of talent, teacher, boulevar- 
dier, farmer, gourmet, are almost too imposing an array of titles. 
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Yet if the reader were merely to dip into half of Ford’s books, 
he would be convinced that Ford deserved a high place in each 
category. In The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, Gertrude 
Stein quotes Ford himself as saying, “I am a pretty good writer, 
and a pretty good editor and a pretty good business man, but | 
find it difficult to be all three at once.” 

But it is certainly not within the scope of this introductory 
article to attempt a critical appraisal of Ford’s place in the litera. 
ture spanning four decades of great changes in the art of writing 
nor to attempt a résumé of his career. This is merely the presenta. 
tion of what is frankly a sentimental library gathered over twenty 
years, a record of patient searching, and the infinite fun of the 
collecting game. Here are copies of books whose presentation in- 
scriptions spell a record of intimate friendship and admirations 
between great writers, of artistic enthusiasms and experiments by 
one, who, in his later years, described himself as ‘an old man mad 
about writing.” I cite as examples the copy of Romance (an im- 
mortal book dedicated by the collaborators to their wives) with a 
presentation inscription by Conrad and Ford to Henry James, 
linking three great romantic writers and masters of prose; and 
The Brown Oul, with a letter tipped in from Ford Madox Brown, 
the Pre-Raphaelite painter, to Herbert Gilchrist, mentioning the 
illustrations he had made for this, his grandson’s first book, written 
at the age of nineteen. Here, too, are the books Ford wrote under 
the pseudonym of Daniel Chaucer, and the rarer one signed Fenil 
Haig. Owning Violet Hunt’s own copies of Ford’s books, to any- 
one who has read her strangely candid J Have This to Say, will 
mean much; but most of all, Ford’s affectionate inscriptions to 
Joseph Conrad in the period of their intimacy and collaboration 
will evoke, to all those who have read Ford’s Joseph Conrad, a 
Personal Remembrance, memories of their evenings together, 
hours of great talk and literary wrangles, and their search for the 
“mot juste.” But perhaps of most interest to the student is the 
manuscript of Ford’s autobiography, the first draft, written in his 
miniscule hand, titled Towards Tomorrow, which later became 
It Was the Nightingale. Another manuscript of a complete book 
is the collection New Poems, with Ford’s interesting query ad 
dressed to his friend Elinor Wylie as to the suitability of the book's 
title and the order of the poems. 

For the sentimental collector of the post-World War I era, the 
days of the transatlantic review, and Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘lost genera 
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tion,” the Paris-time of Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Dos 
Passos, Pound and Eliot, there is the presentation copy of in our 
time with its inscription from Hemingway to Ford. Here are linked 
a struggling young author and his discoverer and patron. And 
surely an oddity is the book Perversity with the letter from Ford 
to the present writer denying that he was the translator, though 
his name appears on the title-page as the translator from the 
French. 

Two books are represented by the dedicatee’s own copies—T he 
Fifth Queen (dedicated to Conrad) and The Heart of the Coun- 
try (dedicated to Henry James). These show, in the scrawled, af- 
fectionate inscriptions, the homage Ford felt toward the two 
masters whose genius is now more than ever recognized. Indeed, 
the recent enormous interest in Henry James recalls Ford’s dictum 
(in 1912) “that Mr. James is the greatest of living writers and in 
consequence, for me, the greatest of living men.” 

In collecting books of authors of less renown than those whose 
literary “high spots” in the catalogues of Rosenbach and Maggs 
are the despair and envy of the average collector, there exist items 
of the same scarcity and difficulty of procurement—though not of 
the same cost—as the Adonais published at Pisa. Specifically, in 
collecting Ford, one might seek as long for a copy of Poems for 
Pictures as for a Tamerlane, for there are, I believe, almost as few 
copies extant of this book, which Ford wrote as a Christmas gift, 
as there are of Poe’s first pamphlet. And here there must be ad- 
mitted the acute embarrassment the present writer feels in listing 
in the bibliography a book he has never examined at all, Christina’s 
Fairy Book, which Ford himself told me he had forgotten he had 
written. Yet it exists because I have verified that fact with the 
British Museum. Elusive to “Want” advertisements here and 
abroad, it is a tantalizing mirage for the covetous collector’s fancy. 
But, with good collector’s luck, perhaps even before this article 
is printed, the little volume may be on its way over from England, 
spotted by a vigilant London dealer in a bookstall of shilling 
bargains. 

Most revealing to a collector or student are an author’s “off-the- 
record” personal letters. Here enter animosities, gossip and be- 
hind-the-scenes items in which he vicariously revels. In the Ford 
correspondence that I have read, or that I own, there are a few 
animosities, but no malice, a compassionate gentleness, and gen- 
tlemanliness, and often a rather special brand of humor. Here is 
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an example of a light mood, a letter to Edgar Jepson written in 
1910, in a time of great boredom and anguish while awaiting his 
attempted divorce and change of citizenship: 


29 Nordanlage 
Giessen 28th Oct 10 
My dear Jepson, 


Your letter made me glad, glad, glad! In the language of our 
- brethren across the Great Divide—or is it the Herring Pond?—you have 
handed me the glad hand and to answer you I put on my glad rags, 

I am glad that H. G. [Wells] is troubling so many dovecotes; but | 
do not agree with you that his end will be blood. I think it will either 
be a country-house with a Tory Seat attached to it. Or else it will be 
the chains and straw of Bedlam. At one time I thought very strongly 
it would be the former, now I would put one hundred to thirty three 
upon the latter. Good Lord, I remember years ago advising H. G. not 
to be afraid of using personalities in his work—to sacrifice all the 
scruples to the desire to be vivid. What a dangerous animal I begin to 
think myself. Mr. Jepson, sir, I am a high minded Idealist, sans peur 
et sans reproche. You are on the other hand an unprincipled villain. 
I have never, that is to say, been able to discover in your writings in 
your conversation one word that showed you to be possessed of any 
principles whatever. I do not believe that if the Daily News knew what 
you really are that they would permit the pure-souled Scottie to put 
his knees for one moment under the same table with you. Under, I 
mean, the bounties and the sparkling wit that adorn the round mahag. 
any [sic] of the Square Club (This sentence has gone slightly astray 
because my secretery [sc] being unacquainted with the real deep 
mysteries of the English tongue has introduced some words that I did 
not intend and that I will not cross out because I hate the sight of 
erasures upon a page. But you will understand, who search all hearts) 

I am glad your Non-Conformist friends so loved me. When you- 
the unscrupulous villain and I, the pure-souled Idealist join forces 
how that dovecote will flutter! And I see no reason why you should 
desire to cut my throat, blast my reputation, reveal what you think 
to be my secrets or throw vitriol upon me. I never discovered your first 
work, offered you shelter, food, clothing or encouragement when you 
were starving. I never lent you money, wrote in praise of your writing 
or committed against you any of the twenty-seven Nonconformist 
Deadly Sins. | 

I am glad too that May Sinclair has put me into a book. The last 
person who did it was the brother of William James; I am glad too that 
I do not feel the least inclination to read Miss Sinclair’s book. And oh 
I am very glad, very glad, indeed that you accuse me of imitating the 
brother of William James. Mr. Jepson, sir, nothing gives one a greater 
pleasure than to discover in one’s most cherished and penetrating 
obvious [Ob discovering in them a capacity for uttering the purely 
obvious.|Observe with what a Jacobian lightness I dance round this 
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cobwebby heme] I might have said that you exhibited a perspicacity 
worthy of Mr. Clement Shorter who has made the same remark about 
every one of my last thirty books. I might have said so but you will 
observe that I have carefully refrained. I am glad too that you have 
been writing on the Future of Love. It sounds a promising subject 
for your pen which is so unlike that of Aretino, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Mr. Edmund [sic] Garnett or Sir Something Robertson Nicholl and 
Mr. John Galsworthy. (These are are they not the principal orna- 
ments of the Royal British Academy of Letters, Aretino being of 
course elected honoris causa?) Do send me a copy! I will froth too 
before I die! 

Sir, it is my intention to deliver that paper. I should be glad to take 
the chances of vitriol. It cannot be delivered from any instrument of 
precision and the fun would be huge. Please thank Mrs. Jepson: Yes 
I will soon be supping with you again. I am, thank you, well, pros- 
perous and occupied. With my right hand I am writing a history of 
cholera in Ireland; with my left an historical novel dealing with the 
divorce of Anne Boleyn, using it as a peg on which to hang many 
disquisitions on Divorce in general. My feet are dealing with the 
treadles of a type-writing machine that pours out the history of litera- 
ture in England during the last two years, whilst my eyes are engaged 
in porusing [sic] the materials for my gigantic life of Sejanus. Good bye 
may you occupy the blind spot in the eyes of God. Then you will 
prosper. 

Yrs. 
Ford M. Hueffer 


If you think this commun. worthy of one of the feasts of the S. C. 
pray read it them with all my love. 


Ford could be funny in more serious times, as witness the letter 
he wrote John Lane, the publisher of The Saddest Story, later 
changed to The Good Soldier, on the occasion of his enlistment 
in World War I: 


Dear Lane; 


I should be obliged if you could pay me the fifty pounds that became 
due to me on the delivery of the ms. of ““The Saddest Story.” These 
are, I know, hard up times but I guess I am harder up than you as I 
have had to give up literature and offer myself for service to George 
Five; so shortly you may expect to see me pantingly popping cartridges 
into garrison guns directed against my uncles, cousins and aunts ad- 
vancing in pickelhaubes. And presumably if the said uncles cousins 
and aunts penetrate behind said garrison guns they will suspend me on 
high. Whereas, though I daresay you deserve it quite as much, I do not 
believe they would hang you. So you will perceive the equity of my 
request. 

Yours 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
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An author’s choice of titles is always interesting. Ford’s ranged 
from the awful pun of Vive Le Roy to the rather wonderful Ladies 
Whose Bright Eyes from L’ Allegro. But, for one of his best novels, 
Some Do Not, he quoted himself! For, in his Mister Bosphorus 
and the Muses appear the lines: 


The Gods to each ascribe a differing lot! 

Some rest on snowy bosoms! Some do not! 
And the titles of the other books of the Tietjens series, A Man 
Could Stand Up and No More Parades, are taken from dialogue or 
incidents in the books. An interested reader could turn to pages 
106-107 in the former, and to pages 52-53 in the latter novel. The 
Heart of the Country takes its title from a sentence in the book 
itself (p. 5), actually a description of W. H. Hudson: 


He had just come up from the Heart of the Country! 
He was a man always very wonderful for them... . 


The title of The Good Soldier—which Ford considered his best 
book—must be explained in the author’s own words: 


This book was originally called by me The Saddest Story but since 
it did not appear till the darkest days of the war were upon us, Mr. 
Lane importuned me with letters and telegrams—I was by that time 
engaged in other pursuits!—to change the title which he said would at 
that date render the book unsaleable. One day, when I was on parade, 
I received a final wire of appeal from Mr. Lane, and the telegraph 
being reply-paid I seized the reply-form and wrote in hasty irony: 
“Dear Lane, Why not The Good Soldier?” . . ..To my horror six months 
later the book appeared under that title. 


Ford relates further: 


I was on parade again, being examined in drill, on the Guards 
Square at Chelsea. And, since I was petrified with nervousness, having 
to do it before a half dozen elderly gentlemen with red hatbands | 
got my men about as hopelessly boxed as it is possible to do with 
the gentlemen privates of H. M. Coldstream Guards. Whilst I stood 
stiffly at attention one of the elderly red hatbands walked close behind 
my back and said distinctly in my ear, “Did you say The Good Soldier." 
So no doubt Mr. Lane was avenged. 

To the student of writing technique, the most important items 
in the collection are the letters written by Ford to Conrad while 
Ford was on combat duty in the First World War. Two of these 
pencilled scraps, almost undecipherable, recording emotions of 
fear and excitement and sensory phenomena of color and sound, 
were written under enemy shellfire. They show Ford, always first 
the conscious artist, putting down for his own, or (in case of his 
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death) for his friend’s use in future writing, the on-the-spot im- 
pressions of artillery warfare. These letters to his collaborator, to 
the man with whom he had spent hours of verbal hair-splitting, 
of excitable, agonizing talk about words—their sound, their mean- 
ing, their subtle nuances—are unforgettable. They were never 
meant to see the light of day, nor publication, but are literally 


an artist’s ““work-sheets.”” That they were preserved is one of those 
bits of collector’s luck, and that they can be read is a tribute to the 
skill and deciphering ability of Ford’s wife, Madame Biala, and of 
his former secretary, to whom I turned in despair. My own fun 
has been in tracing the individual bits of description to their use 
in the Tietjens novels, the books on which, many critics believe, 
his fame should rest. 

Here is a letter dated September seventh, 1916, enclosing a 
letter dated the day before. ‘he heading is ‘‘g/ Welch, 19th Div. 


B.S.F.” 


Dear Conrad, 


I wrote these rather hurried notes yesterday because we were being 
shelled to hell & I did not expect to get thro’ the night. I wonder if 
it is just vanity that in these cataclysmic moments makes one desire 
to record. I hope it is, rather, the annalist’s wish to help the historian— 
or, in a humble sort of way, my desire to help you, cher maitre!—if you 
ever wanted to do anything “in this line.” Of course you wd not ever 
want to do anything in this line—but a pocketful of coins of a foreign 
country may sometimes come in handy. You might want to put a 
phrase into the mouth of someone in Bankok who had been, say, to 
Bécourt. There you wd be! And I, to that extent, shd once more have 
collaborated. . . . 

My Dear; 

I will continue, “for yr information & necessary action, please,” my 
notes upon sounds. 

In woody country heavy artillery makes most noise, because of the 
echoes—& most prolonged in a diluted way. 

On Marshland—like the Romney Marsh—the sound seems alarm- 
ingly close: I have seldom heard the Hun artillery in the middle of a 
strafe except on marshy land. The sound, not the diluted sound, is also 
at its longest in the e air. [An arrow is drawn from the “e” in the follow- 
ing paragraph to the “e” in this paragraph. | 

On dry down land the sound is much sharper: it hits you & shakes 
you. On clay land it shakes the ground & shakes you thro’ the ground. 
A big naval (let us say) gun, fired, unsuspected to us out of what 
resembled (let us say) a dead mule produced the “e” that I have 
marked with an arrow. 

In hot, dry weather, sounds give me a headache—over the brows & 
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across the skull, inside, like migraine. In wet weather one minds them 
less, tho’ dampness of the air makes them seem nearer. 

Shells falling on a church: these make a huge “‘corump” sound, fol. 
lowed by a noise like crockery falling off a tray—as the roof tiles fal] 
off. If the roof is not tiled you can hear the stained glass, sifting metalli- 
cally until the next shell. (Heard in a church square, on each occasion, 
about go yds. away.) Screams of women penetrate all these sounds—but 
I do not find that they agitate me as they have done at home. (Women 
in cellars round the square, oneself running thro’ fast.) 

Emotions again: I saw two men & three mules (the first time I saw 
a casualty) killed by one shell. A piece the size of a pair of corsets went 
clear thro’ one man, the other just fell—the mules hardly any visible 
mark. These things gave me no emotion at all—they seemed obvious; 
rather as it wd be. A great many patients on stretchers—a thousand or 
so in a long stream is very depressing—but, I fancy, mostly because one 
thinks one will be going back into it. 

When I was in hospital a man three beds from me died very hard, 
blood passing thro’ bandages & he himself crying, perpetually, “Faith! 
Faith! Faith!” It was very disagreeable as long as he had a chance of 
life—but one lost all interest and forgot him when one heard he had 
none. 

Fear: 

This of course is the devil—& worst because it is so very capricious, 
Yesterday I was buying—or rather not buying—flypapers in a shop under 
a heap of rubbish. The woman was laughing & saying that all the flies 
came from England. A shell landed in the chateau into whose wall the 
shop was built. One Tommie said “fone undectpherable word].” An- 
other: “Bugger the flies” & slapped himself. The woman—about thirty 
quick & rather jewish—went on laughing. I said: “Mais je vous assure, 
Madame, qu’il n’y a plus comme ca de mouches chez nous.” No inter. 
ruption, emotion, vexed at getting no flypapers. Subconscious emotion, 
“thank God the damn thing’s burst.” 

Yet today, passing the place, I wanted to gallop past it & positively 
trembled on my horse. Of course I cdnt gallop because there were 
Tommies in the street 


[two undectpherable words] 
Yrs 
FMH 


Another letter of the same time ends: 


I have been for six weeks—with the exception of only 24 hours—con- 
tinuously within reach of German missiles, & altho’ one gets absolutely 
to ignore them, consciously, I imagine that subconsciously one is suf 
fering. I know that if one of the cooks suddenly opens, with a hammer, 
a bacon chest close at hand, one jumps in a way one doesn’t use when 
the “dirt” is coming over fairly heavily. An R.A.F. man has just come 
along & explained that the “rain has put the kybosh on the strafe”—so 
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Letter to Joseph Conrad from Ford Madox Ford 





























there, my dear, you have the mot juste. But it is fairly sickening all the 
same. I hope you are all right: Drop me a line now & then. There are 
no goats here—but 40,000 mules—mostly from Costaguana! 


Yrs always 
F.M.H. 


The reference to the goats is to an old joke between the friends. 
In their collaboration Ford had included in the dialogue (Part V, 
Chapter One of Romance) the sentence “Excellency, a few goats” 
which, for an unaccountable reason, struck Conrad’s fancy, and 
his customary serious mood gave way to hysterical laughter. For 
days, or rather for years, it became a catchword for the recollection 
of their hours of anguished writing pangs. These little intimacies 
appear several times in these interesting letters which space pre- 
vents printing in full. I find these letters infinitely touching, and a 
fine example of Ford’s kindliness, in that in those days of tenseness 
and peril he thought of bringing useful observational phenomena 
to the aging and financially hard-pressed man, who so often neu- 
rotically despaired of having run dry of ideas. It is as though Ford 
had in mind, as it brings to my mind, the oft-quoted sentences in 
Conrad’s wonderful preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus: “My 
task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written 
word, to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make 
you see. That—and no more, and it is everything.” 

If Ford had never written a word, I venture to say that his name 
in letters, as an editor, would have endured. To anyone who would 
challenge that statement, I submit the table of contents of Volume 
I, Number One (December, 1908) of his first publishing venture, 
The English Review, surely the most distinguished first number 
of a magazine one could imagine: 


Thomas Hardy A Sunday Morning Tragedy 

Henry James The Jolly Corner 

Joseph Conrad Some Reminiscences 

John Galsworthy A Fisher of Men 

W. H. Hudson Stonehenge 

Count Tolstoi The Raid 

H. G. Wells Tono-Bungay 

Reviews: L’Ile des Pingouins, par Anatole France, 


reviewed by Joseph Conrad 
Later issues of this remarkable magazine carried the names of 
Edmund Gosse, D. H. Lawrence, Violet Hunt, Arnold Bennett, 
Frank Harris (The Women of Shakespeare), another Wells novel 
(The New Machiavelli), George Moore, Sidney Webb, Cunning- 
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hame Graham, Norman Douglas (‘“The Sirens’) and in the po- 
etry section, Ezra Pound, Rupert Brooke, Walter de La Mare, 
Thomas Burke. This roster of illustrious names is remarkable 
enough in retrospect, but is the more remarkable in that many had 
not yet achieved the eminence they later merited, thanks largely 
to Ford’s discovery. Let Ford’s own words tell the story of his first 
encounter with the work of D. H. Lawrence: 


I was reading in the twilight in the long eighteenth-century room 
that was at once the office of the English Review and my drawing room. 
My eyes were tired; I had been reading all day so I did not go any 
further with the story. It was called Odour of Chrysanthemums. 1 laid 
it s the basket for accepted manuscripts. My secretary looked up and 
sald: 

“You've got another genius?” 

I answered: “It’s a big one this time,” and went upstairs to dress. . 
That Ford really did advance Lawrence from obscurity is proved 
in Douglas Goldring’s South Lodge, in which mention is made of a 
presentation copy of Lawrence’s Love Poems with the inscription 
to Ford: ‘‘Remembering that he discovered me.” 

To the collector, always a sentimentalist, those English Re. 
view volumes, though of negligible monetary value, are vastly im- 
portant, almost a mile-stone, representing a renaissance in English 
letters. To all who would pursue this subject further, the fascinat- 
ing period of Ford’s editorship is rather fully covered in the 
autobiographical books. And in them will be found the veri- 
fication of the oft-told story that the Review was really started to 
publish a Thomas Hardy poem which every magazine in England 
refused to print. 

That kind of literary and personal courage appeared again 
fifteen years later, after World War I, when, after the cooling-of 
of his relationship with Conrad, in the exciting days in Paris, 
when new verse, new pictures, and new prose began to startle a 
complacent mediocrity in the arts, he again took up his editorial 
pen, this time to start the transatlantic review. Surrounded by 
younger writers, eager, yet disillusioned and despairing as are the 
Existentialists of today, trying new techniques, he led these sad 
young men of the “lost generation.” I like that courageous picture 
of the middle-aged man, unnerved and wearied by his war experi: 
ences, taking up the leadership of a new, fresh, vital publication, 
startling in its experimental prose and verse, poking fun at stuf- 
finess and tradition, and striking out in new forms. In a letter to 
Jepson in my collection he wrote in part: 
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I am starting a Review here with the above title which will be 
ublished also in London and New York, and as you were one of the 
regular contributors to the old English Review, I should very much 
like to inscribe your name on the list of those who are going to write 
for me now... . This is only a circular [evidently referring to an en- 
closure] though it tries very hard not to look like one. So you see I am 
at it again—but thank goodness with no financial responsibility. . . . 
For once in a way we're flourishing. I have fixed up a contract in 
U.S.A. for all my work as in England—and though I shan’t make a 
penny out of this work & work myself to death on top of it—it pleases 
me. 

In the transatlantic review appeared important and _ lasting 
material, and, just as The English Review had brought forth new 
names, so this second literary magazine of Ford’s career started 
such writers as Djuna Barnes, Nathan Asch, Mary Butts, William 
Carlos Williams, Jean Cocteau, e. e. cummings, T. S. Eliot, and 
Ernest Hemingway. Here appeared in serial form, Ford’s Some Do 
Not, the first volume of the Tietjens tetralogy, and Gertrude 
Stein’s The Making of Americans. And so, almost a generation 
later, another distinguished first issue appeared (January, 1924): 


Four Poems E. E. Cummings 
Pelagea A. E. Coppard 
Two Cantos Ezra Pound 
The Nature of a Crime Joseph Conrad & F. M. Hueffer 
Memories Luke Ionides 
Concorde Jean Cassou 
Elsie R. McAlmon 
Stocktaking TD. Chaucer [pseudonym of Ford] 
Communications: 
Thomas Hardy 
H. G. Wells 
T. S. Eliot 
Joseph Conrad 
Serial: 
Some Do not Ford Madox Ford 


That interest in younger writers, a seeking for worthy talent, 
and then the active, unselfish work to see that talent published and 
appreciated, remained one of Ford’s most notable and important 
achievements. Indeed, his last years of teaching, writing, lecturing, 
of surrounding himself with devoted young American protégés, 
were perhaps his happiest, and showed him eagerly advancing the 
cause of our native young writers. 

I contemplate the more than one hundred books in my collec- 
tion with some awe, and so do occasional visitors, who often ask, 
“Have you read them all?” And the answer is, ““No.” That question 
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is the most irritating and frequent one that collectors have to 
endure. Of course one does not read all of an author’s works. For 
example, I point with pride to my Lewis Carroll shelves, and the 
many and much-read editions of the Alice books or the Snark. 
But does one read the Rev. Dodgson’s A Syllabus of Plane Alge. 
braical Geometry? Of course not, yet one would avidly cable across 
the Atlantic to secure this ugly, formidable black tome filled with 
equations to complete one’s Carroll collection. And so it is with 
Ford, whose Fifth Queen, for example, I cannot read simply be. 
cause I dislike historical novels. 

One looks over these hundred books, the long record of a busy 
life, with its accounts of the author’s Pre-Raphaelite childhood, 
his children’s stories, historical novels, essays, poems, anecdotal 
fluff, serious war novels, good comedy, travelogues, propaganda, 
with respect and wonder. With respect for his artistic integrity, 
his courage, and his huge joy in literature; with wonder at his 
sheer virtuosity and vitality. I think he achieved the artistic per- 
fection, in a good many books, which Conrad describes in that 
remarkable preface that I have quoted before: 


To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about the work 
of the earth, and compel men entranced by the sight of distant goals 
to glance for a moment at the surrounding vision of form and colour, 
of sunshine and shadows; to make them pause for a look, for a sigh, 
for a smile—such is the aim, difficult and evanescent, and reserved only 
for a very few to achieve. But sometimes, by the deserving and the fortu- 
nate, even that task is accomplished. And when it is accomplished- 
behold!—all the truth of life is there: a moment of vision, a sigh, a 
smile—and the return to an eternal rest. 
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Ford Madox Ford: The Personal Side 


BY HERBERT GORMAN 


MET Ford Madox Ford for the first time in the early 1920’s and 

it was in his two-storied studio (really. an artist’s atelier, north 
window and all) on the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs in the 
Quartier Montparnasse in Paris. There was a party going on that 
night, as there were in so many studios in those days, but the host 
was not visible. He was up on the balcony putting the finishing 
touches to a novel while the gramophone squawked “Melancholy 
Baby.” When he lumbered down the narrow stairs I saw a large 
torpedo-shaped man, blue-eyed, with blond hair turning gray and 
a miniature walrus mustache. He seemed German or Saxon al- 
though there was about him, too, an unmistakable aura of Ed- 
wardian or Georgian England. In other words, he was pre-First 
World War in appearance. He spoke slowly, often almost tenta- 
tively, the words dying away in his throat as though swallowed 
and leaving his mouth open when he paused to listen. He seemed 
to suck in one’s remarks. Later, I discovered that the false teeth 
he was wearing at that time were a bad fit and sometimes 
dropped down. We exchanged a few fatuities while Ezra Pound 
entertained himself with a wild dance and then Ford’s eyes sud- 
denly brightened. He asked me if I were not the American friend 
of James Joyce. When I admitted it he reached for a large pale- 
gray Stetson-type hat hanging nearby, took my arm and led me 
from the noisy studio. We passed the rest of the evening and most 
of the night in a small café on the corner of the Rue d’Assas and 
the Rue Vavin. From the date of that meeting we were good 
friends, not always agreeing but seldom at swords’ or pens’ points. 


Through thé following years, for longer or shorter intervals, 


we were together, in Paris, in London, in New York, in the South 
of France. These are the credentials. 

For me, from the very beginning, Ford was a figure of transi- 
tion, a link, a bridge between two intellectual and creative eras. 
He belonged to a time that was and he was intensely aware of a 
time to be. His background was Pre-Raphaelite and Victorian 
musical but his present was Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot. He was 
not unseated between the two eras. He rode the two horses very 
well, a foot planted on the back of each one. I recall a day when 
he came to see me in London and informed me, with some pride, 
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that his daughter, Julie, had just been baptized in the church on 
the Mont Sainte Geneviéve in Paris. “James Joyce was the god. 
father,” he announced. Later we were ducking between busses and 
taxicabs on our way to the Criterion for lunch and a drink. A 
short plump man with the appearance of a Birmingham traveling 
salesman passed us. “Hi, Fordy,” he squealed in a shrill voice. It 
was H. G. Wells. From Joyce to Wells, I thought, and it seemed 
to me that this was the longest distance that one could go and stil] 
remain sane at that time. But Ford, I think, saw it differently. He 
had lived a long time, so far as letters go, and his magnificent 
receptivity never failed him. His ideal was the progress of the 
Word. He had known Henry James and Joseph Conrad and 
Stephen Crane and a host of their contemporaries and he knew 
Joyce and Hemingway and Proust and Cocteau and, even, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Gillespie. It was not the names that mattered. It was 
the moving forward, the development out of development, the 
inevitable progression that ended only in infinity. He adored the 
young writers and what they had to give and he continued to 
worship the older men, who had formed the atmosphere in which 
he had matured, and their achievements. I think that he was the 
most receptive intellectual that I have ever known. He had no 
extreme prejudices in writing. If a thing was right in itself it was 
right for him. For some who did not think deeply or were too 
enmeshed in their own adamantine prejudices this was a sign of 
purposelessness. But how fine it was to be neither old nor young! 
He was the litterateur par excellence, more French than English 
in his receptivity and more English than French in his tolerant 
concessions. He never fought any acrid literary battles because he 
could see too far on the other side. It wasn’t worth while. The 
common end was all. 

This end was a fine expression of what one had to say. Back in 
the days when he was collaborating with Joseph Conrad it was 
concentered in le mot juste, the exact word. Later, he outgrew this 
and his ideal, I think, became the encompassing impression. He 
desired to encircle an atmosphere and give it to his readers. So 
. . . Provence, New York, wherever he happened to be. He had 
passed through many phases to reach this plane but all of them 
were consistent developments of artistic expression that bur- 
geoned naturally out of the rich soil of his changing times. He was 
an industrious gardener (no one could accuse him of laziness) 
of the latest shoots in the fecund nursery of letters. He recognized 
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the value of all of them. And it was because of this wise inclusory 
addiction that he gained friends and created enemies. It was 
because of it that a series of young writers gravitated to him while 
a number of older authors, misunderstanding or not desiring to 
understand, snuffily removed themselves from his eclectic per- 
suasion. He had straddled two stools and that was a crime to the 
old and an imposition to the young. Yet he marched with the 
time; he was intensely aware of literary progression; in spite of his 
insular upbringing (the son of a German father) he understood 
the English answer to the turmoil of vexed efforts and he accepted 
everything that brought his glowing world of letters to its lumi- 
nous approximation. In effect, he belonged to the literary dynasty 
that included Coleridge, Hazlitt and the much maligned Leigh 
Hunt. His imagination belonged to Time and Time became a 
part of his imagination. And in that statement lies a great part 
of the misunderstanding about him. He grew into a character that 
lived both in fact and fiction. He could not disentangle himself 
from what had happened and what he thought had happened. 
This was the reason for much that has been said against him. 
Let us look into it. 

To some of the young men who came into relationship with 
him he seemed like a Sir John Falstaff, large, bibulous, bulging 
with impossible tales, and, at times, a very cutpurse. He was 
nothing of the sort. He was the helpless victim of his own imagina- 
tion. One had to travel with him for a week or two, or live near 
him for several months, to discover that he was essentially shy, 
congenitally generous and superbly willing to sacrifice his time 
and thought for the advancement of a younger writer. He had 
such devotion to his great profession. This devotion boiled over 
to such an extent that he could not extricate himself from what 
he imagined and what actually happened. Thus we have the 
enlargements upon fact that are remembered so maliciously by 
those who knew him not too well during the twenties and early 
thirties. He told stories about himself constantly and as the 
stories were retold he embroidered them, adding fringes and 
tassels of gold and bright threads, until the gray warp and woof 
of actuality was beautifully ornamented with all the Gongorism 
of impossible tapestries. He fabricated and elaborated his life as 
assiduously as he fabricated and elaborated his books. Both were 
almost the same to him. One listened to him with mouth agape 
and wished that if it were not all true at least fifty per cent of it 
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might be based upon fact. After all, it did not matter if Liszt had 
played for him once and then patted him on his long golden cur\ 
or he had helped Marconi flash the first wireless message across 
the Atlantic or he had been a warden of the Cinque Ports and 
entitled to hold a corner of the canopy over the English king's 
head at the coronation or Henry James, tears in his eyes, had run 
to him at Rye with a novelistic problem to be solved or Escoffier 
had declared, “I could learn cooking from you, Ford.” If they 
were not true they ought to have been so and that was the end of 
it. They were so magnificent, these stories. One accepted the fact 
that Ford was a walking novel, a romance, as well as a man and 
that was a rather good thing to be. It added a bright color toa 
gray time. Remember, there are moments when the lie becomes a 
creation and contains a subliminal truth in itself. 

Behind this shield of extravagant tales, this spread peacock’s 
tail, so to speak, was an indefatigable laborer. Ford worked hard, 
He worked hard at his own books, at his editing jobs (and he was 
one of the best editors of his time—as witness the issues of The 
English Review when he piloted it), at his articles, at aiding and 
abetting the progress of dozens of young writers and at living in 
the world as a gentleman of letters. Many of those who profited 
by his help and encouragement later turned upon him and ridi- 
culed him but I never heard him say one word in denigration of 
them. He was that much a gentleman. Time itself will weed out 
his own accomplishments in letters and I am certain that much of 
distinguished value will be resurrected. If he was not a great poet, 
he was a good one; if he never wrote a masterpiece in novel-form, 
he wrote more than one excellent novel; if he was never a Doughty 
or a Sir Richard Burton, he yet could capture the essence of places 
(I have his writings on Provence in mind) and convey them to 
the reader. Split as he was between two eras in writing, the one 
hating the other, he managed to express himself with a distinc. 
tion that continues to remain warm and convincing in the reading. 
He has been described as a professional literary man. I suppose 
all consistent writers reach this designation eventually and I can- 
not see anything derogatory in the label. Ford loved letters as he 
loved people and good food and fine wines and tall stories and 
little farms and raising pigs and long conversations that lasted 
until morning and music and the Idea for its own sake. If he 
enlarged upon himself he was quite justified in doing so and it 
seems to me that the time has come now for somebody to enlarge 
upon him. 
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The King over the Water 
Notes on the Novels of F. M. Hueffer 


BY R. P. BLACKMUR 


T would seem now, after re-reading some seven or eight of his 

novels, that Ford Madox Hueffer belonged to that race of 
novelists whose facility for the mere act of writing is so great that 
their minds never quite catch up with the job under way, and 
whose writing seldom stops on the difficulties that make the job 
worth doing. If you have the ease of too much talent you cannot 
benefit from the hardships of genius. Twenty years ago and more, 
when these novels were first read, nothing of this sort could have 
been said by the present writer. Let us see along what lines it has 
become possible now. 

Ford Madox Hueffer—or Ford Madox Ford; to me he remains 
Hueffer—wrote a great many novels, publishing the first at the age 
of nineteen, and between 1920 and 1928 I read as many as I could 
lay hands on, without ever a twinge of reaction which might lead 
to judgment until it was asked for in the present circumstance. 
The twinge will appear later, but I do not think it will reach_ 
judgment; I do not think Hueffer was the kind of writer who] 
takes to being judged much, because he did not display the 
materials, or the order of materials, suitable to our means of judg- | 
ment; the twinge is enough. 

Meanwhile, there is the memory of reading, and how it came 
about. Joseph Conrad just then, in 1920, had come to the height 
of his reputation with The Rescue, and in reading Conrad one 
found that he had twice collaborated with Hueffer, in Romance 
and in The Inheritors. These being read and indiscriminately 
admired, one went on and read The Good Soldier out of curiosity 
to see what Hueffer was like all by himself, and came out with an 
admiration out of all proportion. Hueffer at the time seemed to 
belong to a group: he belonged to Conrad, W. H. Hudson, Stephen 
Crane; but that was only part of it, for he belonged also to Henry 
James, Ezra Pound, and T. S. Eliot; he belonged to two genera- 
tions and to the bridge that over-arched them. He occupied, 
mysteriously but evidently, all the interstices between all the 
members of both groups, and somehow contributed an atmosphere 
in which all of them were able to breathe. He had something to 
do with the life, the genuineness, of the literature written between 
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Lord Jim and The Waste Land, between The Dynasts and Ulysses, 
All this was actual enough at the time; The English Review, dug 
up and read in old numbers, and the transatlantic review, both of 
which Hueffer edited, make the history stand. Yet to think of 
Hueffer in this way involved a view of him which has little of the 
truth in it that goes beyond history, the kind of truth which must 
somehow be our subject here. Atmospheres do not last, and can 
be re-created only in the living memory. Ford Madox Hueffer bore 
no real relation to Conrad and Hudson except the editorial rela. 
tion; he had in his own writing, what corresponds there to the 
editorial, he had the relation of the chameleon-response to them. 
When his work was in the felt presence of their work, the skin 
of his writing changed color accordingly. What he responded with 
was partly the stock baggage of English literature and partly his 
own sensibility. I do not see how anybody who had not read 
Conrad and James could see what Hueffer was up to by way of 
form and style in their separable senses, or for that matter how 
anybody not knowing Conrad and James could feel the impact 
of Hueffer’s sensibility attempting to articulate itself in terms of 
what it had absorbed of theirs. Without that knowledge, Hueffer’s 
novels seem stock and even hack on the formal side and freakish 
or eccentric on the side of sensibility. 

All this is summary description of the sensibility articulated in 
The Good Soldier, and in the four novels of which Christopher 
Tietjens is the central character, Some Do Not, No More Parades, 
A Man Could Stand Up, and Last Post. The first was published 
in 1915, the Tietjens novels in the early twenties. Aside from 
Romance, written in collaboration with Conrad, I take it that 
these novels are what we mean when we speak of Hueffer as a 
novelist. If they stand, we have to put beside them at least one Uto- 
pian fantasy, Ladies Whose Bright Eyes (1911) and perhaps the late 
Napoleonic romance, A Little Less than Gods (1928); because 
his serious novels lie always between fantasy and romance. Ladies 
Whose Bright Eyes is gay, light, tender: the fantasy of a commer: 
cially-minded London publisher (himself a fantasy rather than a 
caricature of the type) transported in a traumatic dream to the 
England of 1326; in terms of which, when he wakes, he undergoes 
a kind of backwards conversion, and unearths a corner of four- 
teenth-century Utopia in modern England. A Little Less than 
Gods is the historical romance of an Englishman who finds him- 
self, a kind of chivalrous traitor, in the service of Napoleon 
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between Elba and Waterloo; it is pompous, stuffy, and sloppy both 
as romance and as history; but is written, so the dedicatory letter 
says, in the belief that it ior means to be—a true sight of history. 
Each of these books has something to do with the glory of an 
arbitrary prestige resting on values asserted but not found in the 
actual world: values which when felt critically deform rather than 
enlighten action in that world, so that the action ends in the 
destruction of the values themselves. Like the idea of Napoleon, 
such values have all the greatness possible without virtue, and like 
the Napoleonic and the medieval ideas, they have a genuine and 
universal popularity. Many people—or parts of many people— 
find life tolerable only because they think it is like that; other 
people find literature tolerable only if it furnishes such ideas for 
getting back at life. In writing light novels—more or less uncon- 
scious pot-boilers—in the exemplification of such ideas, Hueffer 
was certainly on the track of what people want in a light and 
preoccupied way. 

In his serious novels, The Good Soldier and the novels about 
Tietjens listed above, what makes them serious is that these same 
ideas are treated seriously, with all the fanaticism that goes with 
fresh conversion or the sore point of fixed prejudice. Edward Ash- 
burnham, the hero of The Good Soldier, is an extravagant princely 
sensualist, a wrecker of lives in the pursuit of life; he is also a 
soldier and he is seen by the narrator as a model of glory—a glory 
which is brought to a climax when, because his manners make it 
impossible to accept the body of a young girl brought up in his 
house, he cuts his throat and drives the young girl mad. Edward 
is feudal and Protestant; what modern Protestant feudalism can- 
not do to ruin him through his sensuality is done for him by his 
wife’s Roman Catholicism. Feudalism, sensuality, Roman Cathol- 
icism, are, all three, forces which prevent the people in this book 
from coping with the real world and which exacerbate their 
relations to it. 

In the Tietjens novels Toryism replaces feudalism, as it is the 
modern form of it, and as Tietjens is a Tory public servant in a 
world of 1914, or Lloyd George, liberalism; the sensuality is given 
to the wife rather than to the husband; the wife, being both 
Roman Catholic and sensualist, is thus more exacerbated than the 
wife in The Good Soldier. Otherwise the ideas are much the same. 
The virtues of the deprived Tory and the deprived Catholic are 
seen as the living forms of damnation. The Tory becomes the 
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object of undeserved scandal, leading to disinheritance and his 
father’s suicide, and thus, as a result only of his held beliefs as to 
the proper relations between father, son, and brother in a T 
family, to his own ruin. For her part, the Catholic sensualist 
becomes a bitch manquée, that is to say, an unmotivated destroyer 
of her own goods. There is not a person of account in the four 
volumes who is not animated by principle so high as to be a voca. 
tion from his or her point of view; but there is not a decent, frank, 
or satisfying relation between any two of them till the very end; 
principles get in the way by determining rather than formulat. 
ing or judging values in conflict. Yet these principles are shown 
as admirable and exemplary in Christopher Tietjens, and ex. 
emplary if not wholly admirable in his wife Sylvia. Indeed the 
world is shown as in conspiracy against these principles—with the 
war of 1914-1918 as a particularly foul part of the conspiracy. 
The war, in presented fact, is only a kind of international Whig. 
gery and interested scandal-mongering—all but those aspects of it 
which permit Christopher Tietjens to follow the Lord and behave 
like a princely Yorkshire Tory gentleman. Surely, if we want an 
easy name for this sort of thing, it is romanticism in reverse; it is 
the Faustian spirit of mastery turned suicidal. on contact with 
classical clichés; it is also to say that these serious novels are only 
an intensified form of whatever happens when you put together 
the ideas of the medieval fantasy and the Napoleonic romance. 

What intensifies them is, what we began by saying, the relation 
they bear to the work of his two immediate masters. And this is 
to say that Hueffer is a minor novelist in the sense that his novels 
would have little existence without the direct aid and the indirect 
momentum of the major writers upon whom he depended. He 
dealt with loyalty and the conflict of loyalties like Conrad, he 
dealt with fine consciences and hideously brooked sensualities like 
James. But all the loyalty he did not find heightened by Conrad 
was obstinacy, and all the conscience and sensuality he did not 
find created by James were priggery and moral suicide. Adding 
this to what has already been said of the chief novels, makes a 
terrible simplification: it says that Hueffer supplied only the 
excesses of his characters’ vices and virtues, and only the excesses 
of their situations; and it suggests that his sensibility was un 
moored, or was moored only in the sense that a sensibility may be 
moored to lost causes known to be lost. 


Known to be lost. If there is an image upon which Hueffer's 
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sensibility can be seen to declare its own force it is in an image 
of devotion to lost causes known to be lost; that is what his more 
serious novels dramatize, that is what his characters bring to their 
conflicts and situations, otherwise viable, to make them irremedi- 
able—for the law is already gone that could provide a remedy. 
In politics and philosophy we call this the cultivation of ancestral 
Utopias; in literature, since we can recognize these cultivations 
with the pang of actuality, they make a legitimate, though neces- 
sarily always subordinate, subject matter. They are real, these 
causes known to be lost—as real as the King over the Water—but 
they depend for their reality on their relation to causes not lost, 
much as history depends on the present which it disturbs, not for 
its truth but for its validity. So it is with Hueffer’s novels; the 
validity of his dramatizations of men and women devoted to causes 
known to be lost depends on our sense of these same causes in the 
forms in which they are still to be struggled for. To the purposes 
of his obsession he chose the right masters in Conrad and James. 
His lost English Catholic women, his lost English Tories, his lost 
medievalists and his strange inventions of lost Americans, depend 
on Conrad’s sailors and James’s ladies and gentlemen (since they 
are not men and women) of the world—in whom only the milieu, 
the ambience of positive sensibility, is strange or lost. The dif- 
ference is that where the people in Conrad and James are beaten 
by the life to which they are committed and by the great society 
of which they believe themselves to be at the heart, in Hueffer 
the people are beaten because they believe themselves animated by 
loyalties and consciences utterly alien to the life and the society 
in which they find themselves. Not only their fate, but also their 
ideals are intolerable to them. ‘They make of their noblesse oblige 
the substance as well as the instrument of their damnation. They 
are ourselves beside ourselves the wrong way; and they are so 
because the sensibility of the novels is identical with that of the 
characters; there is no foil or relief, whether of aspiration or of 
form; only that terrible facility with the medium which goes with 
causes known to be lost. 

That is the twinge of reaction that comes in re-reading Hueffer’s 
novels; that as an artist as well as a man he knew his causes to be 
lost: which is why he had to be facile, and why he could not supply 
his novels with the materials for judgment. You cannot judge the 
King over the Water, however you may feel a twinge at the toast 
proposed. 
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The Good Novelist in The Good Soldier 


BY MARK SCHORER 


Like most great works of comic irony, the mechanical structure 
of The Good Soldier is controlled to a degree nothing less than 
taut, while the structure of meaning is almost blandly open, capa- 
ble of limitless refractions. One may go further, perhaps, and say 
that the novel renews a major lesson of all classic art: from the very 
delimitation of form arises the exfoliation of theme. This, at any 
rate, is the fact about The Good Soldier which gives point to John 
Rodker’s quip that “it is the finest French novel in the English 
language,” which is to say that it has perfect clarity of surface and 
nearly mathematical poise, and—as an admirer would wish to ex- 
tend the remark—a substance at once exact and richly enigmatic. 
As a novel, The Good Soldier is like a hall of mirrors, so con- 
structed that, while one is always looking straight ahead at a per- 
fectly solid surface, one is made to contemplate not the bright sur- 
face itself, but the bewildering maze of past circumstances and 
future consequence which—somewhat falsely—it contains. Or it is 
like some structure all of glass and brilliantly illuminated, from 
which one looks out upon a sable jungle and ragged darkness. 

The Good Soldier carries the subtitle ‘““A Tale of Passion,” and 
the book’s controlling irony lies in the fact that passionate situa- 
tions are related by a narrator who is himself incapable of passion, 
sexual and moral alike. His is the true accidia, and so, from his 
opening absurdity, ‘““This is the saddest story I have ever heard,” 
on to the end and at every point, we are forced to ask, ‘“‘How can 
we believe him? His must be exactly the wrong view.” The frac- 
ture between the character of the event as we feel it to be, and the 
character of the narrator as he reports the event to us, is the essen- 
tial irony, yet it is not in any way a simple one; for the narrator's 
view, as we soon discover, is not so much the wrong view as merely 
a view, although a special one. No simple inversion of statement 
can yield up the truth, for the truth is the maze, and, as we learn 
from what is perhaps the major theme of the book, appearances 
have their reality. 

First of all, this novel is about the difference between conven- 
tion and fact. The story consists of the narrator’s attempt to adjust 
his reason to the shattering discovery that, in his most intimate 
relationships, he has, for nine years, mistaken the conventions of 
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social behavior for the actual human fact. That he did not want it 
otherwise, that the deception was in effect self-induced, that he 
could not have lived at all with the actuality is, for the moment, 
beside our point, although ultimately, for the attitude and the 
architecture of the novel, it is the whole point. 

The narrator and his wife, Florence, are wealthy Americans; the 
friends with whom they are intimately concerned, Edward and 
Leonora Ashburnham, are wealthy English people. ‘Together, 
these four seem to be the very bloom of international society; they 
are all, as the narrator repeatedly tells us, “good people,” and the 
Ashburnhams are even that special kind of good people, “good 
county people.” Florence is a little pathetic, because she suffers 
from heart trouble and must be protected against every shock and 
exposure. Leonora is perhaps a little strong-willed in the manage- 
ment of her domestic affairs, but these have been very trying and 
in their cause she has been altogether splendid and self-sacrificing, 
a noblewoman. Edward is nearly flawless: “the fine soldier, the 
excellent landlord, the extraordinarily kind, careful and industri- 
ous magistrate, the upright, honest, fair-dealing, fair-thinking, 
public character . . . the model of humanity, the hero, the athlete, 
the father of his country, the law-giver.” For nine years these four 
have enjoyed an apparently placid and civilized friendship, visit- 
ing back and forth, meeting annually at Nauheim where they take 
the seasonal, hypochondriac baths, sharing in one another’s inter- 
ests and affairs. Then Florence is revealed to be a stupid little 
harlot, whose illness has been an invention to hold and deceive a 
husband, and she commits suicide. Edward is revealed to be a sen- 
timental libertine, for years Florence’s lover, and he commits sui- 
cide. Leonora is revealed to have the maniacal will of a tigress, the] - 
egoistic composure of a serpent, and she promptly remarries. The 
narrator, charged at the end with the responsibility of caring for 
a mad girl, Edward’s last love, is left attempting to relate his new 
knowledge of this exposed reality to his long untroubled faith in 
its appearance. 

But are not these “realities,” in effect, “appearances”? Are not 
the “facts,” which the narrator discovers, in themselves “‘conven- 
tions” of a sort? We are forced, at every point, to look back at this 
narrator, to scan his beguiling surprise, to measure the angle of 
refraction at which that veiled glance penetrates experience. He 
himself suggests that we are looking at events here as one looks at 
the image of a mirror in a mirror, at the box within the box within 
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the box, the arch beyond the arch beyond the arch. All on one 
page we find these reversals: “Upon my word, yes, our intimacy 
was like a minuet. ... No, by God, it is false! It wasn’t a minuet 
that we stepped; it was a prison—a prison full of screaming hys. 
terics.... And yet I swear by the sacred name of my creator that 
it was true. It was true sunshine; the true music; the true plash of 
the fountains from the mouths of stone dolphins. For, if for me we 
were four people with the same tastes, with the same desires, acting 
—or, no, not acting—sitting here and there unanimously, isn’t that 
the truth?” The appearance had its reality. How, then, does the 
“reality” suggest that it is something less—or more? 

Why is Florence always “poor Florence” or “that poor wretch” 
or “that poor cuckoo’? Why the persistent denigration of tone 
Why can Florence not be charged with something less trivial and 
vulgar than “making eyes at Edward”? The narrator has some. 
thing to gain in Florence’s loss, and that is a fragment of self- 
esteem. If Florence is a harlot, she is so, in part, because of her hus- 
band’s fantastic failure, but if we can be persuaded of her calcu- 
lated vice and of her nearly monstrous malice, her husband 
appears before us as the pathetic victim of life’s ironic circum. 
stance. What, again, is the meaning of the narrator’s nearly phobic 
concern with Catholicism, or of the way in which his slurs at Leo- 
nora are justified by her attachment to that persuasion? This is a 
mind not quite in balance. And again, Leonora’s loss is Edward's 
gain, and Edward’s gain at last is the narrator’s gain. For why are 
Florence’s indiscretions crimes, and Edward’s, with Florence, fol- 
lies at worst, and, at best, true goodnesses of heart? Why, after his 
degradation, is Edward still “a fine fellow’? In every case, the 
“fact” is somewhere between the mere social convention and that 
different order of convention which the distorted understanding 
of the narrator imposes upon them. 

Yet the good novelist does not let us rest here. These distor. 
tions are further revelations. Mirror illuminates mirror, each arch 
marks farther distances. Ford tells us that he suggested the title, 
The Good Soldier, “in hasty irony” when the publisher’s objec 
tions to The Saddest Story became imperative; and while, under 
the circumstances of 1915, it must have seemed, for this novel, 


peculiarly inappropriate, certainly uncongenial enough to caus | 


the author understandable “horror,” it is nevertheless very useful 
to readers today, so accustomed to war that the word “soldier” no 
longer carries its special force. The novel designates Edward as the 
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cood soldier, since Edward has seen imperial service in India. For 
5 


Edward the narrator has the strongest affection and his only for- 


giveness. Of him, he says: “I guess that I myself, in my fainter way, 
come into the category of the passionate, of the headstrong, and 
the too-truthful. [This is his weirdest absurdity, the final, total 
blindness of infatuation, and self-infatuation.] For I can’t conceal 
from myself the fact that I loved Edward Ashburnham—and that I 
love him because he was just myself. If I had had the courage and 
the virility and possibly also the physique of Edward Ashburnham 
[ should, I fancy, have done much what he did. He seems to me 
like a large elder brother who took me out on several excursions 
and did many dashing things whilst I just watched him robbing 
the orchards, from a distance. And, you see, I am just as much of 
a sentimentalist as he was... .” Niggardly, niggardly half truth! 
The narrator aspires to be “the good soldier,” the conventionally 
fine fellow, yet has no expectation of ever being in the least like 
him in any but his most passive features, and these working not at 
the level of sexuality, as with Edward, but of malformed friend- 
ship. To understand the exact significance here, we must turn, per- 
haps, to another book. 

In his dedicatory epistle in the 1927 edition, Ford says that he 
hoped The Good Soldier would do in English something of the 
sort that De Maupassant’s Fort Comme la Mort did in French. The 
remark is suggestive in the structural terms that Ford must have 
had in mind; I wish, however, to call attention to what may be the 
most accidental connection of theme. Of one of his characters, 
De Maupassant says, “He was an old intellectual who might have 
been, perhaps, a good soldier, and who could never console him- 
self for what he had not been.” 

The vicious consolations of failure form our narrator. At the 
end of the novel, we have forgotten the named good soldier, and 
we look instead at the nominated one, the narrator himself. His 
consolations are small—attendance upon .the ill, “seeing them 
through”—for twelve years his wife, for the rest of his life the mad 
girl whom he fancies he might have loved; yet they give him a 
function, at least. This is the bitter, paltry destiny which, he 
thinks, life has forced upon him; thus he need never see himself 
as bitter or as paltry—or, indeed, as even telling a story. 

And thus we come to the final circles of meaning, and these, like 
ripples round a stone, never stop. For finally, The Good Soldier 
describes a world which is without moral point, a narrator who 
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suffers from the madness of moral inertia. “You ask how it feels 
to be a deceived husband. Just Heavens, I do not know. It feels jus 


nothing at all. It is not Hell, certainly it is not necessarily Heaven, | 


So I suppose it is the intermediate stage. What do they call it 


Limbo.” Accidia! It is the dull hysteria of sloth which besets him, 


the sluggish insanity of defective love. “And, yes, from that day 
forward she always treated me and not Florence as if I were the 


invalid.” ““Why, even to me she had the air of being submissive- f 
to me that not the youngest child will ever pay heed to. Yes, this is f 


the saddest story. .. .”” The saddest story? One may say this another 
way, and say the same thing. The Good Soldier is a comedy of 
humor, and the humor is phlegm. 

It is in the comedy that Ford displays his great art. Irony, whic 
makes no absolute commitments and can thus enjoy the advan. 
tage of many ambiguities of meaning and endless complexities of 
situation, is at the same time an evaluative mood, and, in a master, 
a sharp one. Perhaps the most astonishing achievement in this a 
tonishing novel is the manner in which the author, while speaking 


through his simple, infatuated character, lets us know how to take f 


his simplicity and his infatuation. This is comic genius. It shows 
for example, in the characteristic figures, the rather simple-minded 
and, at the same time, grotesquely comic metaphors: a girl ina 
white dress in the dark is “like a phosphorescent fish in a cup 
board”; Leonora glances at the narrator, and he feels “‘as if fora 
moment a lighthouse had looked at me’; Leonora, boxing the ean 
of one of Edward’s little mistresses, “‘was just striking the face of a 
intolerable universe.” Figures such as these, and they occur in 
abundance, are the main ingredient in Ford’s tone, and they are the 
subtle supports of such broader statements as this: “I should mam 
Nancy if her reason were ever sufficiently restored to let her appre 
ciate the meaning of the Anglican marriage service. But it i 
probable that her reason will never be sufficiently restored to le 


her appreciate the meaning of the Anglican marriage servic.) 
Therefore I cannot marry her, according to the law of the land’f 
This is a mode of comic revelation and evaluation less difficul.f 
perhaps, than that which is evident in Ford’s figures of speech, buf} 
to sustain it as he does, with never a rupture of intent, is th) 


highest art. 


Then there are the wonderfully comic events—little Mnf 


Maidan dead in a trunk with her feet sticking out, as though: 


crocodile had caught her in its giant jaws, or the poor little maf 


girl, saying to the narrator after weeks of silence, “Shuttlecocks! 
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There are the frequent moments when the author leads his char- 
acters to the most absurd anti-climaxes (as when, at the end of the 
en, | fourth chapter, Leonora, in a frenzy of self-important drama, de- 
it § mands, “Don’t you know that I’m an Irish Catholic?’’), and then, 
‘im, | with superb composure, Ford leads his work away from the pit of 
day § bathos into which his people have fallen. There is the incessant wit, 
the B of style and statement, the wittier for its deceptive clothing of 
ve- f pathos. And, most important in this catalogue of comic devices, 
isis} there is the covering symbolism of illness: characters who fancy 
the | that they suffer from “hearts,” who do suffer defective hearts not, 
y off asthey would have us believe, in the physiological but in the moral 
sense, and who are told about by a character who has no heart at 
hich all, and hence no mind. “I never,” he tells us with his habitually 
van. — comic solemnity, “I never was a patient anywhere.” 

25 of Is The Good Soldier, perhaps, a novelist’s novel? Ford thought 
ster, | that it was his best work, and his judgment was always the judg- 
isa ment of the craftsman. Certainly it can tell us more about the 
king} nature of the novel than most novels or books about them: the 
a material under perfect control, the control resulting in the maxi- 
ows, | mum meaning, the style precisely evaluating that meaning. But if 
ndei | it isa kind of archetype of the processes of fiction, if, that is to say, 
ina} itcan demonstrate his craft to the craftsman, then it can also help 
cup all of us to read. And is it not true that, once we learn how to read, 
foray, even if then we do not live more wisely, we can at least begin to 
eas | be aware of why we have not? The Good Soldier, like all great 
works, has the gift and power of remorse. 











A Catalogue of a Ford Madox Ford Collection 


BY EDWARD NAUMBURG, JR. '24 


HE following catalogue of a collection of Ford’s works does 
fp follow the conventional bibliographical formula, en. 
abling the proper collation of the books. It follows the pattern of 
previous check lists published in the Chronicle. 

Information as to exact publication dates has been difficult to 
obtain, so that the sequence within a given year may not, in several 
instances, be correct. No attempt has been made to collect both 
English and American editions of the same book, and as a result, 
in a few titles, the true editio princeps may not be described. 

A considerable number of Ford’s letters, to Edgar Jepson, to 
Conrad and to the compiler, are part of the collection, but only 
those which refer specifically to the author’s books have been men- 
tioned or quoted. Many letters on biographical, bibliographical 
and literary subjects are, for lack of space, undescribed. 

All books listed below are in the compiler’s collection except 
those marked by an asterisk. 


BOOKS BY FORD 


Ford Madox Hueffer’s first appearance in print, apparently, was the 
poem “The Wind’s Quest,” reprinted in Collected Poems (1914), 
p. 227. The footnote to this poem reads: ‘““These lines, the first I ever 
wrote, were printed in the Anarchist journal, The Torch, in 1891." 
The poem appeared again in The Questions at the Well (1893), 
Poems for Pictures (1900), and From Inland (1907). 


The | Brown Owl | A Fairy Story | By | Ford H. Madox Hueffer | 
Two Illustrations By | F. Madox Brown | London | T. Fisher 
Unwin | 1892 


First edition. ,iv,, 165 p., 1 leaf with printer’s imprint on recto 
(verso blank). White figured cloth, with the same pattern on end 
papers and on all edges. Volume One of “The Children’s Li- 
brary,” binding uniform with The Feather. The two illustrations 
by Ford’s grandfather are on inserted glazed paper with tissue 
guards, and are dated 1891. According to P. H. Muir, there was 
an American edition dated 1891 with cancel title-page. The book 
was therefore probably published late in 1891, the American edi- 
tion so dated, but the English edition dated 1892 in accordance 
with the prevailing custom of post-dating books published near 
the year-end. A letter from Ford Madox Brown, quoted below, 
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establishes the publication date as 1891. The book was evidently 
popular, for there is an edition dated 1898, marked Fourth 
Edition, in decorated boards with plain end papers. In all edi- 
tions the title-page is in red and black. 
Two copies: 
The first is a presentation copy, inscribed: 
Theodore Watts, Esq., 
with F. Madox Brown’s best wishes 
Inserted in the second are two letters from Ford Madox Brown 
to Herbert Gilchrist. The first, December 1, 1890, reads in part: 
“Mrs. Hueffer and her children are now living with me. The 
boys are big fellows. Ford, the eldest, has left school.” In the 
second letter, October 2, 1891, Brown writes, “My daughter, 
Mrs. Hueffer & her children are now living with mef[.] The 
eldest grandson, Ford, has just brought out his first book The 
Brown Owl, a Fairy story for which I have made two illus- 
trations.” 


The Feather | By | Ford H. Madox Hueffer | Author of “The 
Brown Owl’ | With Frontispiece By | F. Madox Brown | London | 
T. Fisher Unwin | 1892 


First edition. 1 leaf, ;vi,, 212 p., 4 p. of advertisements on book 
stock paper. Title-page in red and black. White figured cloth 
with the same pattern on end papers and on all edges, uniform 
with The Brown Owl in “The Children’s Library.” The frontis- 
piece, on glazed paper, is tipped in. 


H. Ford Hueffer [underlined] | The | Shifting | of | the Fire | By 
the Author of | “The Brown Owl,’ “The Feather,’ etc. | [rule] | 


London | T. Fisher Unwin | Paternoster Square | [rule] | 
MDCCCXCII 


First edition. ,Vi,, 322 p., 1 leaf. Tan figured cloth, decorated end 
papers, all edges uncut. The backstrip and front cover read 
“Ford H. Hueffer,” while the title-page reads “H. Ford Hueffer.” 
“The Independent Novel Series.” 


The Questions | at the Well | With Sundry Other Verses for | 
Notes of Music | By | Fenil Haig | London | Digby, Long & Co., 
Publishers | 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. | 1893 


First edition. vi, ;2}, 69 p., 1 leaf of advertisements (an integral 
part of the book), and 8 p. of inserted advertisements on different 
paper, dated May, 1893. Title-page in red and black. Tan cloth, 
slate-colored end papers. Inserted is an envelope in the writing 
of the author, addressed to Thomas Hutchinson, the former 
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owner of the book, who has an initialed note opposite the half. 
title that Fenil Haig is the nom de plume of Ford Madox Hueffer, 


The Queen | Who Flew [preceded by, in smaller type: A Fairy 
Tale] | By | Ford Huffer [sic] | Author of “The Brown Owl" | 
“Shifting of the Fire,” etc. | With a Frontispiece by | Sir E. 
Burne Jones | and | Border Design by | C. R. B. Barrett 
London | Bliss, Sands & Foster | Craven Street, Strand, W. C. 
1894 

First edition. 1 leaf, ;vi,, 118 p., 1 leaf with printer’s imprint on 
recto and advertisement on verso. Title-page in red and black. 
Three variants, in all of which the author’s name is incorrectly 
spelled “Huffer” on the title-page: (1) Binding is rough, coarse. 
grained cloth with only title on front cover and no designs. Lacks 
first blank leaf. (2) Binding is smooth blue-gray cloth with the 
pictorial design used on the margins of text on the cover. (3) 
De luxe edition, one of 25 copies signed by the author. Vellum 
binding with lettering in gold and the Burne-Jones drawing 
used as the frontispiece reproduced on the front cover. Printed 
on thicker paper, all edges uncut. The limitation notice, on verso 
of first blank leaf, is written in long-hand. This edition is about 
three-quarters of an inch taller than the others. 


Ford Madox Brown | A Record of His Life and Work | By | Ford 
M. Hueffer | With Numerous Reproductions | [poem] | Long. 
mans, Green, and Co. | London, New York, and Bombay | 1896) 
All rights reserved 


First edition. xx, 459 p. Title-page in red and black. Decorated 
cloth, black end papers, top edges gilt. 
Laid in is an A.L.S. from Ford Madox Brown, May 19, 1871, 
to a Mr. Miller, mentioning Rossetti. 


Poems for Pictures | And for Notes of Music | By | Ford M. Huet 
fer | Author of | “The Life of Madox Brown,’ etc. | [type orne- 
ment] | London | John Macqueen | Hastings House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand | 1900 

First edition. viii, 67 p. Rough gray cloth, figured end papers. 
Presentation copy, inscribed on the half-title: 
W. T. Watts Dunton Esq., 
with the sincere regards of 
the author May 1900 
and later re-inscribed: 
Robert Dripps 
with compliments of 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
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Laid in is a letter from Byrne Hackett of the Brick Row Book 
Shop, dated June 17, 1924, to Robert Dripps, the former owner 
of the book, stating that he had had Mr. Hueffer inscribe the 
book. “. . . he told me this interesting bibliographical fact— 
that of this book there are not more than seventeen in existence. 
He told me that he had it printed 25 years ago as a Christmas 
card, and sent out but seventeen copies. You are doubly fortunate 
then to have one of the seventeen that he had previously given 
to Watts Dunton. .. .” 

If the book was a Christmas gift why is the presentation dated 
May, 1900? Another curious thing is the acknowledgment (op- 
posite the table of contents) of previous appearances of the 
poems in The Speaker, The Sketch, The Outlook, The Savoy, 
and “Three in a volume published pseudonymously in 1892.” 
This must refer to The Questions at the Well, published in 1893, 
in which appeared two poems reprinted in Poems for Pictures, 
“In Tenebris” and “Song Dialogue.” 


The Cinque Ports | A Historical and Descriptive Record | By | 
Ford Madox Hueffer | Author of | “The Life of Madox Brown,’ 
etc., etc. | Illustrated By | William Hyde | William Blackwood 
and Sons | Edinburgh and London | MCM | All Rights reserved 


First edition. 1 leaf, xiv, 403 p. Title-page in red and black. Tan 


cloth with gilt design on front cover, top edges gilt, bright red 
end papers. 


The | Inheritors | An Extravagant Story | By | Joseph Conrad 
& | Ford M. Hueffer | [two rules] | [quotation] | [two rules] 
McClure, Phillips & Co. | New York | MCMI 

First edition, second issue. 1 leaf, ;vi,, 324 p. Title-page in orange 
and black. Yellow decorated cloth, early issues having the sky in 
gilt in the cover picture, top edges trimmed, others untrimmed. 
First issue has dedication page an integral part of the gathering, 
and the incorrect reading: ‘““To Boys and Christina.” Second issue 
has dedication page mounted on a stub and reads: ““To Borys and 
Christina.” The book was dedicated to the authors’ children, and 
the error in the spelling of Conrad’s son’s name was promptly 
discovered and corrected by a cancel leaf. There are only four 
copies known of the first issue. 


The Inheritors | An Extravagant Story | By | Joseph Conrad | 


and | Ford M. Hueffer | [quotation] | London | William Heine- 
mann | 1901 


First English edition, first issue. iv, 323, (1, p., 32 p. of inserted 
advertisements. First issue: lacks dedication page. Second issue: 
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with dedication page. The second is the rarer. Bright yellow cloth 
with pictorial decoration, edges untrimmed. Early issues haye 
the W and H on either side of windmill in the publisher’s devig F 
on the backstrip, and the word Heinemann in large capitals 
The book was reprinted in 1914 by Doubleday Page & Co., and 
again in 1925 in the “Personal Edition” of Conrad’s works, 





Rossetti | A Critical Essay on His Art | By | Ford Madox Hueffer 
Author of | “The Life of Madox Brown,” | ““The Cinque Ports,” | 
etc. | [type ornament] | London: Duckworth & Co. | 2 New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. ae 


First edition. xv, ;1), 192 p., 3 p. of advertisements on book stock 
paper, printer’s imprint on verso of third page. Green limp 
leather with gold stamping. Cheaper copies were issued in cloth, 
One of “The Popular Library of Art” series. Uniform with Ford’ 
Holbein. Reprinted in 1915 in Chicago by Rand McNally & Co, 
(“Masters of Painting”’). 





Romance | A Novel | By | Joseph Conrad | and | Ford Mado 
Hueffer | London | Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo Place 
1903 | (All rights reserved) 

First edition. ,viii,, 463 p., 8 p. of advertisements on book stock 


paper. Blue cloth with white lettering. 
Presentation copy, with the inscription: 


To Fy anew 





— 


Qetha 4X 


The inscription and date are in Conrad’s hand, while Ford’ 
name is in his own autograph. An analysis of Romance, writtet 
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by Ford, showing which parts are Conrad’s and which Ford’s, 
appeared in the transatlantic review (Vol. I, No. 2, Feb., 1924). 
The typescript of this article accompanies the book. 


Romance | A Novel | By | Joseph Conrad | and | F. M. Hueffer 
Illustrated by | Charles R. Macauley | [publisher's device] 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co.: Mcmiv 


First American edition. ,;x;, 428 p., 8 p. of advertisements, 1 leaf. 
Blue decorated cloth with gilt lettering. 


L’Aventure | (Romance) | par | Joseph Conrad et Ford Madox 
Ford | Traduction de Marc Chadourne | avec une lithographie 
de Luc-Albert Moreau | Simon Kra 6, Rue Blanche | Editeur 
Paris [1926] 

French edition. 451, ;1; p., 1 leaf. Cream paper wrappers. Presen- 
tation copy, inscribed: 

Herbert Gorman 

from 

Ford Madox Ford 

New York 3 Feb 1937 

And looking back 

we see Romance? 

The quotation is from the last paragraph of the book. 


The | Face of the Night | A Second Series of | Poems for Pictures 
By | Ford M. Hueffer | [type ornament] | London | John Mac- 
queen | 49 Rupert Street, W. | 1904 


First edition. vii, ,1}, 99, ,¢1,; p- Purplish-blue cloth, edges 
trimmed. Presentation copy, inscribed: 

W. H. Hudson 

from 

F. M. Hueffer. 
These poems were first printed in The Fortnightly Review, The 
Atheneum, The Academy, The Outlook, The Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, etc. The Crosby Gaige copy, which I have examined, has 
an inscription by Ford reading: “I never expected to see a copy 
of this volume again. It must be very rare. It did not sell more 
than seventeen copies when the firm of publishers failed.” 


The Benefactor | A Tale of a Small Circle | By | Ford Madox 


Hueffer, | Author of “The Cinque Ports,” “The Soul of Lon- 


don,” etc. | [quotation] | London | Brown, Langham & Co. | 
MCMV 
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First edition. ,Vvili,, 349 p., 1 leaf. Tan cloth with black lettering, 
top edges trimmed. 

Presentation copy, inscribed: 

Joseph Conrad 

with all affection from 

Ford M. Hueffer. 

24th Oct 1905. 








The Soul of London | A Survey of a Modern City | By | Ford 
Madox Hueffer | [quotation] | [publisher’s device] | London | 
Alston Rivers, Arundel Street, W.C. | MCMV 


First edition. xvi, 175, ,1; p. Title-page in red and black. Red 

cloth with gilt lettering, top edges gilt, others untrimmed. Laid 
in is an A.L.S.: “Aug 5th. [no year] 15 Friedrichstrasse, Giessen, 
Dear Pinker: Here are the royalty statements. What I object to is 
that Rivers should debit against “The Soul of London’ liabilities 
incurred by other books. . . .” The letter is written in the hand 
of Ezra Pound, with his initials at the end after Ford’s signature, 


Hans Holbein | the Younger | A Critical Monograph | By | Ford 
Madox Hueffer | [type ornament] | London: Duckworth & Co, | 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. [1905] 


First edition. xii, 177, ;1] p., 1 leaf. Green limp leather with gold 
stamping, top edges gilt. Uniform with Rossetti in “The Popular 
Library of Art” series. It was reprinted in 1914, and again in the 
“Masters of Painting” series by Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 

J. Conrad 

Affectionately from 

Ford M. H. 
6/12/05 


The Fifth Queen: | And How She Came to Court. | By | Ford 
Madox Hueffer. | [quotation] | [publisher’s device] | London: | 
Alston Rivers, Ltd., Arundel St., W.C. | 1906 


First edition. ,viii,, 301, ,1; p., 2 p. of advertisements on book 
stock paper, and 8 p. of inserted advertisements. Title-page is di- 
vided into three rectangles by a double line of rules. Red cloth 
with gilt lettering. The book is listed in the advertisements as 
“Ready shortly.” It is dedicated to Joseph Conrad, so that the 
presentation inscription is doubly interesting: 
Joseph & Jessie Conrad 
always affectionately from 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
14 March 1906 
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The | Heart of the Country | A Survey of a Modern Land | By | 
Ford Madox Hueffer | [quotation in Greek] | [publisher’s 
device] | London | Alston Rivers, Ltd., Arundel St., W.C. | 
MCMVI 


First edition. 1 leaf, xiii, ;1}, 217, ,1; p., 3 leaves, with advertise- 
ment for The Fifth Queen on verso of first and advertisement for 
The Soul of London on recto of second. Title-page in red and 
black. Red cloth with gilt lettering, top edges gilt, others un- 
trimmed. Binding uniform with The Soul of London and The 
Spirit of the People. The book was dedicated to Henry James. 


Two presentation copies, inscribed: 


Henry James, Esq. Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Conrad 
affectionately from affectly from 
Ford Madox Hueffer Ford M. H. 

goth May MCMVI. May 9th MCMVI. 


*Christina’s Fairy Book 
London: Alston Rivers, Ltd., 1906. 


First edition. 77 p. Colored boards, “bearing on the front cover a 
scene depicting a fairy and two children, and on the back the 
figure of a small girl holding out her pinafore at either side.” 
(This description furnished by the British Museum.) It was 
issued in a series called “The Pinafore Library,” and was 
published in America by McBride in 1909. Neither edition has 
ever been examined by the compiler. 


Privy Seal: | His Last Venture | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | [quo- 
tation] | [publisher's device] | London: Alston Rivers Ltd. | 
Brooke St., Holborn Bars | MCMVII 


First edition. ,viii,, 324 p. of text, advertisements (an integral 
part of the signature) numbered 325-328. Title-page is divided into 
three rectangles by a double line of rules. Red cloth with gilt let- 
tering, uniform with the other titles in the trilogy, of which this 
is the second novel, the others being The Fifth Queen (1906) and 
The Fifth Queen Crowned (1908). 


From Inland and Other Poems | By Ford Madox Hueffer | Lon- 
don: Alston Rivers, Ltd. | Brooke St., Holborn | MCMVII 


First edition. xl p. No flyleaves. Gray paper wrappers. 


An English Girl | A Romance | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | Author 
of “The Fifth Queen” | Methuen & Co. | 36 Essex Street W.C. | 
London [1907] 
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First edition. 1 leaf, ;vi,, 308 p., 40 p. of inserted advertisements, 
dated September, i907. Blue cloth with gilt lettering, bottom 
edges untrimmed. 
Two copies, inscribed: the first to Joseph Conrad, the second 
to Violet Hunt: 
Jessie & Joseph Conrad 
affectionately from 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
Sept. MCMVII. 

“Only till then,” & his eyes sought the decorous clock, 
“We've got ten minutes. Let’s be desultory. We shall have to 
be businesslike enough. ... But till then let’s just talk. You’ve 
got to hear, & I can’t tell it you often enough—that you're 
the most beautiful creature in the world.” pp. 34-5. 


F.M.H. to V.H. 
Xmas MCMIX. 


The Pre-Raphaelite | Brotherhood | A Critical Monograph | By | 
Ford Madox Hueffer | [type ornament] | London: Duckworth 
& Co. | New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. [1907] 


First edition. xi, ,1}, 174 p., 1 leaf. Brown boards with gilt letter- 
ing. One of “The Popular Library of Art” series. 


The | Spirit of the People | An Analysis of the English Mind | 
By | Ford Madox Hueffer | [quotation] | [publisher's device] | 
London: Alston Rivers, Limited | Brooke Street, Holbom 
Bars, E. C. | MCMVII 


First edition. xvi, 172, ;1) p., 2 p. of advertisements on book stock 
paper. Red cloth, uniform with The Heart of the Country and 
The Soul of London. Published also the same year in “The 
Reader’s Library” by Duckworth. The three books, The Spirit 
of the People, The Soul of London, and The Heart of the 
Country, were published in America in one volume entitled 
England and the English, an Interpretation, New York, Mc 
Clure Phillips, 1907. 


The Fifth Queen Crowned | A Romance | By | Ford Madox Hue- 
fer | [publisher's device] | [quotation] | London | Eveleigh Nash, 
Fawside House | 1908 


First edition. xi, ,1}, 314 p., 1 leaf with advertisement on recto, 
printer’s imprint on verso. Title-page is divided into three 
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The ‘Half Moon’ | A Romance of the Old World | and the New 
By | Ford Madox Hueffer | [quotation] | Eveleigh Nash | Faw- 
side House | London | 1909 





rectangles by a double line of rules. Red cloth, uniform with the 
others in the trilogy, The Fifth Queen and Privy Seal. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 
Joseph Conrad 
affctly from 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
26 March MCMVIII. 


Mr. Apollo | A Just Possible Story | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | 
Author of “The Fifth Queen” | [quotation] | Methuen & Co., | 
36 Essex Street W.C. | London [1908] 


First edition. ,viii,, 310 p., 1 leaf with printer’s imprint on recto 
(verso blank), 40 p. of inserted advertisements, dated June, 1908. 
Red cloth with gilt lettering, bottom edges untrimmed. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 

For Crosbie Gaige 

Ford Madox Ford 
New York Dec 1927 
Conrad used to say that this was my best book. 
F. M. F. 

Second edition. Published in October, 1908. It bears the words 
“Second Edition” on title-page and on verso of title-page. A slip 
inserted before the dedication page reads: “The paragraph on 
page 103 referring to the Cheltenham Water Supply was sug- 
gested by an action relating to the water supply of another town, 
and the reference to Cheltenham is an error on the part of the 
author. No such action has ever been taken in regard to the 
water supply of Cheltenham, the purity of which the Author 
believes has never been questioned, and he sincerely regrets his 
error in referring to Cheltenham.” 


| 


First edition. 346 p., 6 p. of advertisements on book stock paper. 
There are two bindings: blue with gold lettering on spine and 
title in black letters and blind-stamped lines on cover; the other 
in red with no title or lines on cover. Both have the same adver- 
tisements. Published in America by Doubleday Page & Co., 1909. 


A Call | The Tale of Two Passions | By | Ford Madox Hueffer 
[quotation] | [publisher's device] | London | Chatto & Win- 
dus | 1910 


First edition. iv), 304 p., 32 p. of inserted advertisements. Title- 
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page in red and black. Blue cloth with gilt lettering on backstrip 
and on cover. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 

“Every way and altogether,” she answered. 

To Violet Hunt , 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
Feb 8th MCMX 

Laid in is a typewritten slip, probably typed by Ezra Pound, 
reading: “Fords Call slick work but not, I fear, really interesting, 
He doesn’t get down to the real stuff. (‘Nor I think, does he in 
life’ V.H.)” In ink is added: “A[.] Bennett letters.” The quotation 
is on the verso of a fragment of a letter addressed to “Mrs. Huef- 
fer.” It is curious to ponder whether this was really Violet Hunt's 
comment, whether it was Pound’s quotation, or part of the 
Bennett letter! The quotation in the inscription, “Every way 
and altogether,” is the last line of the book, p. 292. A further 
sentimental point of interest is in the “Epistolary Epilogue’ 
(p. 297) where a paragraph begins: “Thus, my dear—, you 
would have me end this book, after I have taken an infinite 
trouble to end it otherwise.” Ford has filled in the blank line 
with the name “Violet”! 

Another copy is bound in darker smooth cloth with title and 
author’s name on front cover blind-stamped. 





Songs from London | By Ford Madox Hueffer | London: Elkin 
Mathews | Vigo Street MCMX 


First edition. xxxi p. No flyleaves. Greenish paper wrappers. | 
Presentation copy, inscribed: | 
With the compliments of the season from 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
Xmas. 1909. 
Miss May Sinclair. 
Only the signature is in Ford’s hand. 


The Portrait | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | Author of “An English 
Girl” etc. | Methuen & Co. Ltd. | 36 Essex Street W.C. | London 
[1910] 

First edition. ,iv,, 307 p., 31 p. of inserted advertisements, dated 


February, 1910. Purple cloth with gilt lettering, bottom edges 
untrimmed. 


High Germany | Eleven Sets of Verse | By Ford Madox Hueffer | 
[quotation] | Duckworth and Co | London MCMXI 


First edition. lv, ;1, p. Errata leaf tipped in before p. ,vii). Tan 
paper wrappers. The cover bears the poem from which the title 
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is taken, and is ascribed to Folk-Songs from Somerset. These 
poems were reprinted in Collected Poems (1914). Another copy, 
without the errata leaf, is a presentation copy, inscribed in the 
hand of Violet Hunt: 
With all good wishes 
from Ford & Violet Hueffer 
Xmas 1911-12 


Ancient Lights | and | Certain New Reflections | Being the Mem- 
ories of a Young Man | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | Author of 
“The Fifth Queen,” “The Soul of London,” | “Ladies Whose 
Bright Eyes,” etc. | With Numerous Illustrations | [quotation] | 
London | Chapman and Hall, Ltd. | 1911 


First edition. xvi, 303 p. Red cloth with gilt lettering. 
Presentation copy, inscribed on the half-title: 

For Crosbie Gaige 

Ford Madox Ford 
New York Dec 1927 

In London when an old house is threatened by a new build- 

ing’s being erected near its windows then a man hangs out 

a sign bearing the words Ancient Lights—meaning that he 

claims all the light falling from an angle of 45’ above his 

windows. New York might do worse! 

FMF 


The book was published in America as: 


Memories | and Impressions | A Study in Atmospheres | By | Ford 
Madox Hueffer | Illustrated | [publisher's device] | Harper & 
Brothers Publishers | New York and London | MCMXI 


First American edition. xviii, ;4), 335, (1 Pp. 1 leaf. Red cloth 
with gilt lettering. 


The Simple | Life Limited | By Daniel Chaucer | [two rules] | 
[two rules] | London: John Lane, The Bodley Head | New 
York: John Lane Company MCMXI 


First edition. ;iv,, 389 p., 16 p. of advertisements on book stock 
paper. Red cloth with gilt lettering. Some copies have errata leaf 
pasted in. This copy blind-stamped on title-page: “Review Copy 
with John Lane’s Compliments.” Laid in is a long letter from 
Ford to Violet Hunt, April g, 1911, from Giessen: 

Dear Miss Hunt: 

With regard to Mr. John Lane’s letter of the 29th of March 
requesting details of my biography. The family of Chaucer 
ts ancient and respectable having, from time immemorial had 
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its seat in the County of Kent. The most distinguished mem. 
ber of the family was the poet Geoffrey Chaucer of the 14th 
century. .. . [There follows a long and amusing account of 
his life and neighbors, and concludes: ] 

... perhaps you would like to forward for Mr. John Lane’s 
instruction the following note which I am just sending to 
the editor of “Who’s Who.” Chaucer, Geoffrey [sic] born 1869 
the son of W. Chaucer Esq of Poultney Wick, Kent and of 
Muriel daughter of Lancelot Kirby. Educated privatly [sic] 
and at Trin. Col. Cam. Married 1891 Eugenia Blossom, the 
champion barefoot sandal wearer of the world, whom he 
divorced 1910. Publications “How to live healthily on nuts,” 
1907. “Why I wear vegetarian sandals” rgo09. “The Simple 
Life Limited” rgrz. Recreations hunting, shooting fishing 
and stamp collecting. Clubs: Thatched House Address the 
Manor House Poultney Wick Kent Telephone 190 Ightham. 

It may well be understood that the unfortunate event of 
1910 together with the connection which preceeded [sic] it ac- 
counts at once for my knowledge of and my repulsion from 
‘all forms of the “Simple Life Limited” or Unlimited. 
Believe me, my dear Miss Hunt 


Yours very sincerely 
Daniel Chaucer 


This letter, written from Germany, while Ford was attempting 
to obtain a divorce, can best be understood after reading Violet 
Hunt’s I Have This to Say or Douglas Goldring’s South Lodge. 


Ladies | Whose Bright Eyes | A Romance | By | Ford Madox 


















Hueffer | [quotation] | London | Constable & Co. Ltd. | 1911 


First edition. 1 leaf, ;vi,, 363 p., 12 p. of advertisements on book 
stock paper. Brown cloth with gilt lettering. The book enjoyed 
some popularity here and abroad as evidenced by the several 
printings. 

An American edition bears the imprint New York, Baker 
Taylor Co., 1911, in blue cloth, with Doubleday Page & Co. on 
the backstrip. The title-page is mounted on a stub. A later Amer- 
ican edition, printed from the English plates, has Doubleday, Page 
&. Company, 1912 on the title-page (mounted on a stub) and 
Doubleday Page & Co. on the backstrip. This is in blue cloth with 
white lettering. The book was reprinted in England in 1919 and 
1920 by Constable in “The Westminster Library of Fiction.” It 
was again reprinted in America in 1935 by Lippincott in a con- 
siderably revised version. 
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The | Critical Attitude | 











By | Ford Madox Hueffer | [publisher's 
device] | London | Duckworth & Co. | 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. | 
1911 
First edition. vii, ;1;, 190 p., 1 leaf with printer’s imprint on 
verso (recto blank). Black cloth, lettered in gilt on the backstrip 
only. These essays were contributed to The English Review. They 
were reprinted in 1915 in “The Reader’s Library.” 


The Panel | A Sheer Comedy | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | Author 
of “Ladies Whose Bright Eyes,” etc. | London | Constable and 
Co. Limited | 1912 


First edition. 327 p. Red cloth with blind-stamped lettering. 


The book appeared in America in 1913 in a considerably re- 
written form as: 


Ring for Nancy | A Sheer Comedy | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | 
Author of | Ladies Whose Bright Eyes, etc. | Illustrated by | 
F, Vaux Wilson | Indianapolis | The Bobbs-Merrill Company | 
Publishers [1913 | 


First American edition. ;x;, 350 p. Blue cloth with gilt lettering. 
It was later reprinted under the Grosset & Dunlap imprint the 
same year. 


The New [three type ornaments] | Humpty-Dumpty | By Daniel 
Chaucer | [quotation] | London: John Lane The Bodley Head | 
New York: John Lane Company MCMXII 


First edition. vi, ;2), 432 p., 8 p. of advertisements on book stock 
paper. Title-page is divided into three rectangles by a double line 
of rules. Reddish-brown cloth with black lettering. Two copies: 
Violet Hunt’s, with her signature (“Violet Hueffer”) on the fly- 
leaf; Ford’s own copy, with his book-stamp on the flyleaf. Ford’s 
copy has additional advertisements inserted at the end. 


This | Monstrous Regiment | of Women | By | Ford Madox Huef- 
fer | Author of “The Soul of London,” “The Fifth Queen,” | 
“Ancient Lights,” etc. | [rule] | All Rights Reserved [no pub- 
lisher or date] 


First edition. 28 p. Brown paper wrappers. Published by the 
Women’s Freedom League, price sixpence. Written for the 
suffragettes, probably in 1913. 


The Desirable Alien | at Home in Germany. By Violet | Hunt. 
With Preface and Two | Additional Chapters by Ford | Madox 
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Hueffer [five type ornaments] | [publisher's device] | London, 
Chatto and Windus | In St. Martin’s Lane. MCMXIII 


First edition. 1 leaf, xiii, ,1), 327 p., 32 p. of inserted advertise. 
ments. Title-page in blue and black. Purple cloth with gilt let. 
tering. Design on cover by Pickford Waller, whose copy this was, 





Mr. | Fleight | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | [two quotations) | 
London: Howard Latimer, Ltd. | Great Queen Street, Kings. 
way | MCMXIII 


First edition. ,viii,, 306 p. Brown cloth with gilt lettering, bottom 
edges untrimmed. 

Violet Hunt’s copy, with her signature (“Violet Hueffer’) on 
the flyleaf. 


The Young Lovell | A Romance | By Ford Madox Hueffer | 
[quotation] | London | Chatto & Windus | 1913 


First edition. ,iv}, 310 p., 1 leaf with publisher’s device on recto 
(verso blank), 32 p. of inserted advertisements. Title-page in red 
and black. Red cloth with gilt lettering. 
Presentation copy: 
To Bridgit 

FMH 

October 9th MCMXIII 
The recipient was probably Bridgit Patmore. See South Lodge, 
p. 68. 


Henry James | A Critical Study | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | 
London | Martin Secker | Number Five John Street | Adelphi | 
MCMXIII 


First edition. 191, ,1) p. Black cloth with gilt lettering. The book 
was reprinted in 1918 by Secker, in boards with paper label. 
Published in America by A. & C. Boni (1915) and Dodd Mead 
(1916). Laid in is a long letter from Ford to Secker on the sta- 
tionery of “grd Bn., The Welch Regt.,” dated “18.8.18.” It men- 
tions several of his novels and the possibility of Secker’s publish. 
ing a collected edition of his novels. 


Collected Poems | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | London | Max 
Goschen limited | 20 Great Russell Street W.C. | 1914 


First edition. 227 p. Title-page in red and black. Blue cloth with 
gilt lettering. The collection includes “High Germany,” “Songs 
From London,” “From Inland,” “The Face of the Night,” 
“Poems for Pictures,” and “Little Plays.” 

Presentation copy, inscribed: 
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With all good wishes 
from Ford Madox Hueffer 
Xmas 191}. 
From the date of the inscription, it may be presumed that the 
book was actually published in 1913 and post-dated. 


Second edition: 


Collected Poems | of Ford Madox Hueffer | London | Martin 
Secker | Number Five John Street Adelphi | mcmxvi 


Printed from the same plates, same pagination. Gray cloth, paper 
label on backstrip. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 
Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Gorman 
very gratefully 
Ford Madox Ford 
New York Halloween MCMXXVI 

On the back flyleaf and end paper Ford has written and signed 
a poem, “Auprés de ma Blonde,” dated “Fifth November 
MCMXXVI.” A typewritten version is also pasted in. This poem 
appeared in New English Poems, ed. by Lascelles Abercrombie, 
London, V. Gollancz, 1931. 


Antwerp | By Ford Madox Hueffer | The Poetry Bookshop gd. net 
[no date] 


First edition. 4 leaves. White paper wrappers, the front wrapper 
serving as the title-page. Cover design by Wyndham Lewis, as 
well as heading to Part III and the design at the end. Two copies 
are represented here, the regular edition, and a proof copy in a 
different shade of red ink, and unstitched. Exact date of publica- 
tion unknown. Later reprinted in On Heaven and Other Poems 
Written on Active Service. 


The | Good Soldier | A Tale of Passion | [rule] | By | Ford Madox 
Hueffer | Author of “The Fifth Queen,” etc. | [rule] | “Beati 
Immaculati” | [rule] | London: John Lane, The Bodley Head | 
New York: John Lane Company | MCMXV 


First edition. 294 p., 16 p. of inserted advertisements in which 
this book is listed under the title “The Saddest Story.” Title-page 
enclosed by a single-line border. Red cloth lettered in white on 
cover and in gilt on backstrip. The circumstances of the change 
of title are told in the preface to the 1927 American edition, pub- 
lished by A. & C. Boni. The story is also told by Violet Hunt in 
I Have This to Say, p. 295. The book first appeared in the maga- 
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zine Blast, June 20, 1914. The first edition is represented by two 
copies, the first with a presentation inscription: 
Joseph Conrad from 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
18 March 1915 
The second has, pasted to the front end paper, the letter from 
Ford to John Lane printed in my foregoing article. 


When Blood Is Their | Argument | An Analysis of | Prussian 
Culture | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | [quotation] | Hodder and 
Stoughton | New York and London | MCMXV 


First edition. xxiv, 354 p., 1 leaf. Red cloth with black lettering, 
The American edition, with the same title-page as above, was 
issued in black cloth with red lettering, and has the imprint of 
George H. Doran Company at the foot of the backstrip. 


Between St. Denis | and St. George | A Sketch of Three Civilisa- 
tions | By | Ford Madox Hueffer | Author of | “When Blood 
Is Their Argument” | [quotation] | Hodder and Stoughton | 

. London New York Toronto | MCMXV 


First edition. 1 leaf, 297 p., 1 leaf. Grayish-brown cloth with black 
lettering. A companion volume to When Blood Is Their Argu- 
ment. It was soon published in France: Entre Saint Denis et Saint 
Georges, Esquisse de Trois Civilisations, tradutt de l'anglais par 
M[ary] Butts, Paris, Librairie Payot & Cie., 1916. This volume in 
paper wrappers is accompanied by a letter to Ford from C. F. G, 
Masterman to whose wife the book was dedicated. Referring to 
this translation, he writes: ““My dear Ford: These [evidently the 
translations] just came. Can send you some more copies if you 
like. . . . Let’s see you on your way through town. Good luck and 
Heaven bless you. Ever affect. yrs. C.F.G.M.” 


Zeppelin Nights | A London Entertainment | By Violet Hunt & 
Ford | Madox Hueffer | [two rules] | [type ornament] | [two 
rules} | London: John Lane, The Bodley Head | New York: 
John Lane Company: MCMXVI 


First edition. ,viii,, 307 p., 28 p. of advertisements on book stock 
paper. Title-page enclosed by a double-line border. Light green 
cloth with yellow lettering. Laid in is a letter from Violet Hunt 
to John Lane. 

Presentation copy, inscribed: 

To Contie 
from Ford & Violet 
Hueffer 
Nov 1915 
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The inscription is in the hand of Violet Hunt. From the date it 
would appear that this, like several other books in the collection, 
was published near the year-end and post-dated. 


On Heaven | and Poems Written | on Active Service by | Ford 
Madox Hueffer | London: John Lane, The Bodley Head | 
New York: John Lane Company MCMXVIII 


First edition. 128 p. Light blue cloth with gilt lettering. Several 
of the poems were written under fire and all but five while Ford 
was serving in Wales, on the Somme, or in the Ypres salient. In 
Collected Poems (Oxford Press, 1936) the following note appears: 
“On Heaven, written in 1913 was first published in Poetry of 
Chicago and was to have appeared simultaneously in the Fort- 
nightly Review but was withdrawn at the instance of the Home 
Secretary as being blasphemous. During the late war it was cir- 
culated by H. M. Department of Propaganda as being likely to 
make soldiers take a cheerful view of Death.” 


Thus to Revisit | Some Reminiscenses | By | Ford Madox Hueffer 
Author of “Ancient Lights” | [quotation] | London | Chapman 
& Hall | MCMXXI 


First edition. ,vili,, 231 p. Red cloth, bottom edges untrimmed. 


A House | (Modern Morality Play) | By | Ford Madox Hueffer 
{cut} | The Chapbook | A Monthly Miscellany | No. 21 March 
. 1921 | London: The Poetry Bookshop, 35 Devonshire 
Street, W.C. 1. 


First edition. 24 p. Verso of covers have advertisements, as does a 
leaf before and after text numbered i and ii in front and iii and 
tiv, in the back. Decorated paper wrappers, sewn. In Collected 
Poems (1936) appears the statement, “The House [sic], written 
in 1919-20 appeared first in Poetry of Chicago and was awarded 
that journal’s prize as being the best poem of the year.” Laid in 
the book is a letter from Ford to Edgar Jepson, dated “8/11/21,” 
which says in part: “Poetry of Chicago Ill. has awarded me 100 
Ibs prize for the best word [world?] poem of that year—for A 
House. It pleases me as the first public recognition I ever received 
—except from the Inst. de France, & that hadn’t any $ attached.” 


Books listed hereafter bear the writer’s new name, 
Ford Madox Ford, except the English edition of 
The Nature of a Crime. 


The | Marsden Case | A Romance | By | F. M. Ford | (Ford Madox 
Hueffer) | Author of “The Soul of London,” “The Critical 
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Attitude,” | etc., etc. | [publisher’s seal] | London: Duckwort) 
& Co. | 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. [1923] - 





First edition. ,viii,, 337 p., 1 leaf, 16 p. of advertisements on book 
stock paper. Green cloth with white lettering, all edges trimmed, 
The author’s new name with the old in parenthesis appean 
on cover and on backstrip. The book was dedicated to Edga 
Jepson. The following papers relating to the dedication accon. 
pany this copy: 

(1) Prospective title-page in Ford’s writing. (It bears the dat 
1923, omitted on the actual title-page.) Numbered “1” in Ford’ 
hand. 

(2) Prospective dedication page in Ford’s writing. (It differ 
from the actual page in having the place where the book wa; 
written “Coopers Bedham Sept 1921” in place of “Sussex, Sept. 
1921.) Numbered “2” in Ford’s hand. 

(3) A letter from Ford to Jepson asking permission to dedicate 
the book to him, dated “28/1/23, St Jean Cap Ferat”: “Dear 
Jepson: I hope you will permit me to print No 2. Yrs. F.M.F.” 
(4) A letter from Ford to Jepson, “8/5/23” from Tarascon: 
“Dear Jepson: I’m sending you a copy of The Marsden Case, 
I hope you'll like it. I believe that, as ‘treatment’ it’s the bes 
thing I’ve done,—but the subject is not a very good one, though 
it’s the one that has haunted me certainly ever since I was 
eighteen on & off. It’s the story of Ralston, the first translator of 
Turgenev—a man I like very much. At any rate, that suggested 
it tome... .” 


Women & Men | by | Ford Madox Ford | (F. M. Hueffer) | [de- 








vice] | Paris | Three Mountains Press | 1923 


First edition. 1 leaf, 61 p., 2 leaves (with printer’s imprint on 
recto of first leaf). Tan paper wrappers, only top edges trimmed. 
Edition limited to goo numbered copies on Rives hand-made 


paper. 


Mister Bosphorus | and the Muses | Or A Short History of | Poetry 











in Britain | Variety Entertainment | In Four Acts | Words By| 
Ford Madox Ford | Music By | Several Modern Composers | 
With Harlequinade, Transformation | Scene, Cinematograph 
Effects, and | Many Other Novelties, as Well as | Old and Tried 
Favourites | Decorated with Designs | Engraved on Wood By | 
Paul Nash | Duckworth & Co. | 3 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. [1923] 

First edition. 126 p., 1 leaf. Decorated gingham-like cloth. Illus 
trations on various tints of paper pasted in. One of 70 copies on 
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rag paper, untrimmed, with six of the designs by Paul Nash on 
tinted hand-made paper. Of the 70 copies, 60 were for sale, 
numbered and signed by the artist. There was also a trade edi- 
tion. It was published in Poet Lore in Boston in 1923, Vol. 34, 
pp. 532-613. Laid in is a letter from Ford to Edgar Jepson, dated 
“Paris 25/11/22,” reading in part: “I have also just finished an 
immense Poem—3,000 lines or more!—wh. is to be serialized in 
Munroe’s Chapbook! & afterwards to be published with illustra- 
tions by Paul Nash. It will, I fancy, annoy quite a number of 
people. . . . Ezra is here, going very strong. Joyce going rather 
weak; my brother Oliver enormously fat & prosperous; but there 
is very little French stuff of much value coming out, & Proust’s 
death has cast an extraordinary gloom on literary parties—tho’ 
he was pretty generally disliked personally. I just missed seeing 
him & had to content myself with solemnly attending his funeral, 
which was a tremendous affair: Stella being the only person in 
the church who did not shake hands with the next of kin. But 
her shyness made her bolt out of a back door whereat the venera- 
ble Suisse nearly wept.” 


The Nature of a | Crime | By | Joseph Conrad | and | F. M. Huef- 
fer | [publisher's device] | Duckworth & Co | 3 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. [1924] 


First edition. 119 p. Red cloth with gilt lettering on backstrip. 
Published simultaneously in America by Doubleday Page & Co. 
in decorated boards with paper label. The English edition bears 
Ford’s old name, “F. M. Hueffer,” while the American edition 
reads “Ford Madox Ford” with the old name in parenthesis. 
The English edition is inscribed: 


The preface to this book must be the last completed thing 
that Conrad wrote for the press [?] & the proofs were the 
last proofs he corrected. I wish I could remember more about 
it—how it was written. 


Ford Madox Ford 

New York Dec MCMXXVI 
According to Keating’s A Conrad Memorial Library (p. 248), 
Ford’s surmise that this was Conrad’s last completed work is 
wrong, for his preface to The Shorter Tales of Joseph Conrad was 
his last. The Nature of a Crime first appeared in The English Re- 
view, April and May, 1919, under the pseudonym “Baron Von 
Aschendorf.” It later appeared in Ford’s transatlantic review in 
the first two numbers, January and February, 1924. The type- 
script used for this transatlantic review appearance, and two 
pages of galley initialed by Ford are in this collection. 
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Joseph Conrad | A Personal Remembrance | By | Ford Madox 
Ford | (Ford Madox Hueffer) | Joint Author with Joseph Con. 
rad of “Romance,” ‘The | Inheritors,” “The Nature of q 
Crime,” etc. etc. | [quotation] | [publisher’s device] | Duckworth 
& Co. | 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. [1924] 


First edition. 256 p. Green cloth with gilt lettering on backstrip, 
The American edition was published by Little Brown and Co, 
the same year. 
Three copies. The first is inscribed: 
For Edward Naumburg 
with good wishes 
Ford Madox Ford 
New York May 22 MCMXXXV 

Laid in this copy is a letter, typewritten, to Edgar Jepson, dated 
“15/9/21,” reading in part: “I will certainly try to do something 
for [Sidney] Dark, but I sort of feel that I have written enough 
about Conrad in the course of a toilsome life; and to tell the 
truth his later work appeals to me so relatively little that I don't 
want to write any more about it. I mean, it’s difficult to do s 
without appearing, and for all I know, being, ungenerous.” 
The second is inscribed: 

I wrote this book at fever heat—in an extraordinarily short 
time for I had, as it were, to get it out of my system. Never- 
theless I see very little that I want to change in it & I think 
it remains a very accurate account of our relationship—Con- 
rad’s and mine. 

Ford Madox Ford 
New York Dec MCMXXVI 
The third is inscribed: 
Colonel Marston Elliott Drake 
with many thanks 
Ford Madox Ford 
Jan 14th 1927 
Capt Edward Naumburg Jr. 
from his friend 
Marston E. Drake 
March 3rd 1947 


Some Do Not... | A Novel | By | Ford Madox Ford | Author 
of ““The Marsden Case,” “Mister Bosphorus | and the Muses,’ 
etc., etc. | [publisher’s device] | London: Duckworth and Com- 
pany | 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 [1924] 


First edition. 352 p. Green cloth with white lettering. The first 
of the Tietjens novels. The book appeared serially in the trans 
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atlantic review, beginning with the first number in January, 1924. 
The American edition was published by T. Seltzer, 1924. The 
English edition went into at least three editions. ‘The New York 
edition by Seltzer had at least two printings. A later American 
edition published by A. & C. Boni (1925) went into at least four 
printings. There was a cheaper Grosset & Dunlap reprint in 1926. 

Accompanying the book are some proof sheets with correc- 
tions said to be by Ernest Hemingway who was associated with 
Ford at the time at the Paris office of the transatlantic review. 
There is also a different ending, set in type with Ford’s directions 
to the printer, and two sets of typewritten sheets with an altered 
ending. 


No More Parades | A Novel | By | Ford Madox Ford | [quota- 
tion] | [publisher’s device] | Duckworth | 3 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. [1925] 


First edition. 319 p. Green cloth with gilt lettering on backstrip. 
The second of the Tietjens series. The American edition was 
published by A. & C. Boni, 1925. It was published also in Arma- 
geddon: The World War in Literature, by Eugene Lohrke, New 
York, Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1930. It was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1933 under the title Finis les Parades, trans- 
lated by Fernande Bogatyreff and Georges Pillement. 


A Mirror to France | By | Ford Madox Ford | Author of “No More 
Parades,” “Some Do Not,” etc. etc. | [publisher's device] | Duck- 
worth | Henrietta Street, London [1926] 

First edition. 2go p., 1 leaf. Green ribbed cloth with gilt lettering 
on backstrip. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 
Mr & Mrs Herbert Gorman 
very gratefully 
Ford Madox Ford 
New York Halloween MCMXXVI 


The American edition was published the same year by A. & C. 


Boni. 
A Man Could | Stand Up—— | A Novel | By | Ford Madox Ford | 
Author of “No More Parades,” | “Some Do Not,” etc., etc. | 


[publisher's device] | Duckworth | 3 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. 2 [1926] 


First edition. ;x), 275 p., 1 leaf. Green ribbed cloth with gilt let- 
tering on backstrip. The third of the Tietjens series. The Amer- 
ican edition was published the same year by A. & C. Boni. 
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New Poems | By | Ford Madox Ford | [type ornament line] | tée. 


sign in red] | [type ornament line] | William Edwin Rudge | 
New York | 1927 


First edition. 1 leaf, 38 p., 2 leaves (with limitation notice op 
recto of first leaf). Decorated boards with label in gilt on fron 
cover only. One of 325, copies printed in January, 1927 and signej 
by the author on blank page opposite the title-page. Accompanying 
the book is the original holograph manuscript, consisting of 
32 pages, signed on the first and last pages, and dated December 
11, 1926. With the manuscript is a note on the stationery of the 
Hotel Lafayette, New York, reading: “New York Poems. This js 
the. final ms that was printed for me by Rudge. I changed the 
title & the order of the poems at the suggestion of Miss Elinor 
Wylie a note to whom will be found on p.v. F.M.F.” The note, 
almost undecipherable, reads: “Dear Elinor Wd you look a 
these? I don’t feel certain about the order. Don’t you think it 
might be better to insert A House & Winter Night Song? Irit 
thinks [——] New Poems [——] wd be better than New York a 
only two were actually written in N.Y. F.M.F.” (The dashes indi- 
cate undecipherable words.) The book was not published in 
England. 


New York Essays | By Ford Madox Ford | [rule] | [Rudge’s mono 
gram design] | [rule] | New York | William Edwin Rudge | 192 


First edition. ,;iv,, 106 p., 2 leaves (with limitation notice on recto 
of first leaf). Bright yellow boards with gilt lettering on blac 
cloth backstrip. One of 750 copies, signed by the author, pub. 
lished in October, 1927. Author’s autograph is on the half-title 
The book was not published in England. 


New York Is Not | America | By | Ford Madox Ford | Author of 
“A Mirror to France,” etc. | [publisher's device] | Duckworth | 
Henrietta Street, London [1927] 


First edition. 244 p. Dark green ribbed cloth with gilt lettering 
on backstrip. Binding uniform with A Mirror to France. Amet- 
ican edition published the same year by A. & C. Boni. 


Last Post | By | Ford Madox Ford | [quotation] | Duckworth | 
3 Henrietta Street, London [1928] 


First edition. 292 p., 3 p. of advertisements on book stock papét, 
printer’s imprint o verso of third page. Light green ribbed cloth 
with lettering in gilt on the backstrip. The fourth and final of the 
Tietjens novels. Published in America by the Literary Guild of 
America, 1928, and by A. & C. Boni under the title The Last Post 
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A Little Less than Gods | A Romance | by | Ford Madox Ford | 
Duckworth | 3, Henrietta Street, London. [1928] 


First edition. ix, ;1}, 310 p. Light green cloth with gilt lettering 
on backstrip. The American edition was published the same 
year by the Viking Press. 


No Enemy | [two blue rules] | A Tale of | Reconstruction | [two 
blue rules] | by Ford Madox Ford | Author of | No More Pa- 
rades | Some Do Not | etc. | [two blue rules] | New York, 1929 | 
[two blue rules] | The Macaulay Company 


First edition. ;ii,, 302 p. Light blue cloth with silver lettering on 
cover and backstrip. This book was not published in England. 


{design] | ‘Ihe One Hour Series | The English Novel | From the 
Earliest Days to the | Death of Joseph Conrad | by | Ford Madox 
Ford | Author of | “Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance” | 
etc. | Philadelphia & London | J. B. Lippincott Company | 1929 


First edition. 149 p. Orange cloth with black lettering. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 

To Herbert Gorman 

Ford Madox Ford 
N.Y. May 1929 

The English edition was published in 1930 by Constable & Co. It 
contains an “Author’s Apology” to Hugh Walpole, and bears a 
note, on a page before the table of contents, reading as follows: 
“This book was written in New York, on board the S.S. Patria, 
and in the port and neighbourhood of Marseilles during July 
and August, 1927. For the purpose of rendering it more easily 
understood by the English reader I have made certain alterations 
in phrases, in Paris during the last four days of 1929 and the 
first two of 1930.” : 


*I Saw Thrones 
London: Victor Gollancz, 1931. 
Limited edition. . 
Reminiscenses 1894-1914 | Return to Yesterday | by | Ford Madox 


Ford | London | Victor Gollancz Ltd | 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden | 1931 


First edition. ix, ,1}, 438 p. Black cloth with gilt lettering on 
backstrip. —The American edition was published in 1932 by 
Liveright. 
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[type design] | When the | Wicked Man | By | Ford Madox Ford | 
Author of Some Do Not, No More Parades, | etc., etc. | [pub. 
lisher’s device] | Horace Liveright, Inc. | New York | [type 
design] [1931] 
First edition. 1 leaf, ,vij, 352 p. Black cloth, blind-stamped, gi 


lettering. ‘The English edition was published by Jonathan Car 
in 1932. 


The Rash Act | A Novel | By | Ford Madox Ford | Author of 
“Some Do Not,” | etc., etc. | [quotation] | [publisher’s device) | 
Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. | New York... . 1933 


First edition. iv), 380 p. Title-page in orange and black. Orange 
cloth with blue lettering. Cover design on dust wrapper by Biala 
Published in London by Jonathan Cape the same year. 


It Was the | Nightingale | [quotation] | Ford Madox Ford | 
Philadelphia & London | J. B. Lippincott Company | 1933 


First edition. 381, ,1, p., 1 leaf. Title-page has a decorative border 
in orange. Black cloth with gilt lettering on cover and backstrip. 
The English edition was published in 1934 by Heinemann, ands 
represented by a proof copy in paper wrappers. 

Accompanying these books is the original holograph manv- 
script of the book, written on 98 pages, and bound in full mo 
rocco. The book was called Towards Tomorrow. The title-page 
bears this note in Ford’s hand: “This is the ms. of It Was the 
Nightingale wh. it was at first proposed to publish as above 
F.M.F.” It is signed on the same page, “Ford Madox Ford Vilk 
Paul Cap Brun, Toulon, Var.” It is dated “Paris Jan 12th” and 
“Toulon June 11th 1933” on the last page. Comparison with the 
book shows many changes, probably made on the galleys. With 
the manuscript is the proof of the dust wrapper for the Lippin- 
cott edition, inscribed “Proof of cover design F.M.F.” and with 
the signature of Biala, the artist. 


[line of type ornaments] | Henry for Hugh | A Novel | By | Ford 
Madox Ford | Philadelphia | J. B. Lippincott Company | Lon- 
don | 1934 | [line of type ornaments] 


First edition. 333 p., 1 leaf. Red cloth with silver lettering o 
cover and backstrip. This book was not published in England. 


Provence | From Minstrels to | the Machine | By | Ford Mado 
Ford | Illustrations by Biala | [cut] | Philadelphia | J. B. Lippir 
cott Company | London | 1935 
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First edition. 371, ;1) p., 2 leaves. Tan cloth with green lettering 
on cover and backstrip. 
Presentation copy, inscribed: 
For Edward Naumburg Jr. 
Ford Madox Ford 
25 April 35 
and also autographed by the illustrator, Biala. Pasted in is a 
catalogue of the exhibit held at the Passedoit Galleries in April 
and May, 1935 of Biala’s paintings of Provence and the originals 
of the illustrations for this book. This leaflet has a note on Biala 
by Pierre Lamure. 


The book was published in England in 1938 by Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 


Vive Le Roy | A Novel | By | Ford Madox Ford | Philadelphia | 
J. B. Lippincott Company | London | 1936 


First edition. 341, ;1; p., 1 leaf. Light blue cloth with white letter- 
ing on cover and backstrip. The book was published in England 
by Allen and Unwin, Ltd. in 1937. 


Collected Poems | By | Ford Madox Ford | With an Introduction 
by | William Rose Benét | New York | Oxford University 
Press | 1936 


First edition. xvi, 348 p., 2 leaves. Green cloth with gilt lettering 
on backstrip. 


Ford Madox Ford | [rule] | Portraits | from | Life | Memories and 
Criticisms of | [lest of authors] | Illustrated | Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. New York | The Riverside Press Cambridge | 


[rule] | 1937 
First edition. vi, ;4), 227 p., 1 leaf. Light blue cloth with silver 
lettering on cover and backstrip. Published in England in 1938 
by Allen and Unwin, Ltd. under the title Mightier than the Sword: 
Memories and Criticisms. 


Great Trade Route | By | Ford Madox Ford | [quotation] | Oxford 
University Press | New York. Toronto | 1937 


First American edition. ,viii,, 408 p. Gray-blue cloth with gilt 
lettering on backstrip only. Early copies are said to have had the 
illustrator’s name (Biala) omitted on dust wrapper and title-page 
as in this copy. Published in England by Allen and Unwin, Ltd. in 
the same year. 
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The March of | Literature | From Confucius’ Day to Our Own 
by | Ford Madox Ford | [publisher’s device] | The Dial Press | 
New York. 1938 


First edition. vii, ,3), 878 p. Title-page in reddish-brown an 
black, with a quintuple-ruled border. Coarse gray cloth, pub. 
lisher’s device on cover, title on backstrip in reddish-brown. 


BOOKS WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY FORD 


Exhibition of the Works of Ford Madox Brown Held at the 
Grafton Galleries, 8, Grafton Street, London, W. [London}, 
1897. 

The introduction is signed Ford M. Hueffer. The notes to some 
of the pictures are signed with his initials. 


Stories from De Maupassant. Translated by E. M[artindale]. Pref. 
ace by Ford M. Hueffer. London: Duckworth & Co., 1903. 


In “Duckworth’s Greenback Library.” 


London Town Past and Present. By W. W. Hutchings. With a 
Chapter on the Future in London by Ford Madox Hueffer, 
London: Cassell and Company, Limited, 1909. 

2 folio volumes. The book also appeared in parts in twenty-four 
numbers. 
“The Future in London,” Vol. II, pp. 1094-1110. 


*The Governess. By Mrs. Alfred and Violet Hunt. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1912. 


This book, written by Violet Hunt and her mother, has an intro- 
duction by Ford, according to Douglas Goldring’s South Lodge, 
in which he says that Violet Hunt’s preface to Thornicroft's 
Model states this fact. 


Transatlantic Stories. Selected from The Transatlantic Review. 
With an Introduction by Ford Madox Ford. London: Duck 
worth & Co. [1926]. 


Love in Chartres. By Nathan Asch. London: Robert Holden & 
Co. Ltd. [1927]. 


Ford supplied a five-page introduction. 


The Left Bank & Other Stories. By Jean Rhys. With a Preface by 
Ford Madox Ford. New York & London: Harper & Brothers 


[1927]. 
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The Sisters. By Joseph Conrad. With an Introduction by Ford 
Madox Ford. New York: Crosby Gaige, 1928. 


Conrad’s unfinished story. 


Vasco. By Marc Chadourne. Translated by Eric Sutton. With a 
Preface by Ford Madox Ford. New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Co. [1928]. 

All Else Is Folly; A Tale of War and Passion. By Peregrine Acland. 


With a Note by Way of Preface by Ford Madox Ford. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1929. 


A Conrad Memorial Library. The Collection of George T. Keat- 
ing. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1929. 


Edition limited to 501 copies. 
Ford wrote the introduction to the section on The Inheritors, 
pp. 74°83. 

*The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
of York, Mariner. By Daniel Defoe. With the Illustrations by 
Edward A. Wilson and the Introduction by Ford Madox Ford. 
San Francisco: The Grabhorn Press, 1930. 


The Limited Editions Club edition. 


Imagist Anthology 1930. New York: Covici, Friede [1930]. 
Contains a foreword by Ford entitled “Those Were the Days,” 
pp. 13-21. 
A Farewell to Arms. By Ernest Hemingway. Introduction by Ford 
Madox Ford. New York: The Modern Library [1932]. 


The Cantos of Ezra Pound. Some Testimonies by Ernest Heming- 
way, Ford Madox Ford, T. S. Eliot, Hugh Walpole, Archibald 
MacLeish, James Joyce and Others. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart Inc., 1933. 


Ford, pp. 13-16. 


Portraits and Self-Portraits. Collected and Illustrated by Georges 
Schreiber. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 
Autobiographical sketch by Ford, pp. 39-40. 
The Survivors. By René Béhaine. Translated by Edward Crank- 


shaw. Preface by Ford Madox Ford. Boston & New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 
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TRANSLATIONS BY FORD 


*The Trail of the Barbarians, being “L’Outrage des Barbare;,” 
By Pierre Loti. Translated by Ford Madox Hueffer. London; 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. 


Perversity. By Francis Carco. Translated by Ford Madox Ford, 
Chicago: Pascal Covici, 1928. 


Laid in is a letter from Ford to the compiler, reading in pan: 
“The translation of Perversity was not by me at all but by a lad 
called Jean Rhys. The publishers fraudently [sic] attributed j 
to me, I suppose, because they thought it would sell better anj 
I had the book suppressed and never heard anything more abou 
it—I mean I don’t know whether it was reissued with the Proper 
name of the translator.” 


ANTHOLOGY APPEARANCES 


All anthology appearances have not been checked. It seems impor. 
tant to mention two appearances which are a part of this collection 
because they identify Ford with the “Imagists.” 


Des Imagistes; An Anthology. New York: Albert and Charl 
Boni, 1914. 


Ford’s contribution is a poem, “In the Little Old Marke. 
Place,” pp. 47-50. Other contributors are Richard Aldington 
H. D. (Hilda Doolittle), F. S. Flint, Amy Lowell, James Joye, 
Ezra Pound, etc. 


Imagist Anthology 1930. New York: Covici, Friede [1930]. 


Contains “Those Were the Days” (a foreword), pp. 13-21, “Wit 
ter-Night Song,” pp. 167-169, and ““T'wo Songs,” pp. 171-173, b 
Ford. Other contributions are by Richard Aldington, John Cou 
nos, John Gould Fletcher, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Willian 
Carlos Williams, Glenn Hughes, etc. 


*The 1930 European Scrap Book. New York: Forum Press [1930 


Contains “America’s Chief Attraction,” pp. 175-176. 


*New English Poems; A Miscellany of Contemporary Verse Neve 


Before Published. The Collection Made by Lascelles Abe 
crombie. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd. [1931]. 


Poems by Ford, pp. 172-192. Some of the poems appeared laterif 
Collected Poems (1936). 
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MAGAZINES EDITED BY FORD 


The English Review. Vol. I, No. 1 to Vol. IV, No. 3 (December, 
1908 to February, 1910). 


The name of Austin Harrison as editor begins with the March, 
igi0 number. This magazine contained first printings of Hardy, 
Galsworthy, Hudson, James, Cunninghame-Graham, Bennett, etc. 


the transatlantic review. Vol. I, No. 1 to Vol. II, No. 6 (January 
to December, 1924). 


This is the complete run of the magazine which has the Paris 
imprint. The New York and London copies had different wrap- 
pers, the former had Seltzer’s imprint, and the latter Duckworth’s. 
Accompanying this collection are the following items: 

(1) Ford’s own dummy copy, marked “Office Copy” in his hand, 
showing samples of the forthcoming contents. In the advertise- 
ments Hemingway’s “in our times” [sic] is listed as “ready Dec.,” 
and “‘soon to appear” his “Short Stories” which appeared as Two 
Stories and Ten Poems. 

(2) A portfolio of autograph and typescript material of articles 
that were printed in the review, proof sheets corrected by Ford or 
Hemingway, bearing directions to the printer. 

(3) A typewritten letter from Ford to Edgar Jepson, dated October 
14, 1923 on stationery headed The Paris Review which is crossed 
out and corrected to The Transatlantic Review (before it became 
lower-case type). The letter is printed in part in my foregoing 
article. 


BOOKS ABOUT FORD 


*Studies of Contemporary Poets. By Mary C. Sturgeon. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1916. 


pp. 122-135. Also Revised and Enlarged Edition published in 
London by G. G. Harrap, 1920. 


*Pavannes and Divisions. [By] Ezra Pound. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1918. 


“Mr. Hueffer and the Prose Tradition in Verse,” pp. 129-137. 


_ More Authors and I. By C. Lewis Hind. London: John Lane, 1922. 


pp. 152-158. 


I Have This to Say. By Violet Hunt. New York: Boni and Live- 
right [1926]. 


Published in England by Hurst and Blackett the same year under 
the title The Flurried Years. 
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Ford’s years in London with Violet Hunt, the divorce scandal 
and the English Review days. 


Odd Man Out. By Douglas Goldring. London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. [1935]. 


Chapters relating to The English Review. 


Life for Life’s Sake. [By] Richard Aldington. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1941. 


PP- 149-159. 
New Directions. Number Seven. 1942. Norfolk, Conn.: New Di. 
rections [1942]. 


“Homage to Ford Madox Ford—A Symposium,” pp. ,441)-494. 
Articles by Granville Hicks, Richard Aldington, Sherwood An. 
derson, William Rose Benét, John Peale Bishop, Joseph Brewer, 
Carl Van Doren, Paul Engle, Christopher Morley, Katherine Ann 
Porter, Ezra Pound, etc., and a short check list by Edward Naum 


burg, Jr. (pp. 492-494). 
South Lodge. By Douglas Goldring. London: Constable & Co, 


Ltd. [1943]. 


Reminiscences of Violet Hunt, Ford Madox Ford ont the Eng. 
lish Review circle. Bibliography, pp. 235-238. 


Paris Was Our Mistress; Memoirs of a Lost & Found Generation, 
By Samuel Putnam. New York: The Viking Press, 1947. 
“The ‘Dean of English Novelists’ (Ford Madox Ford),” pp. 118 
127. 
The Last Pre-Raphaelite. By Douglas Goldring. London: Ma- 
donald & Co. Ltd., 1948. 


A record of the life and writings of Ford Madox Ford. 


ARTICLES ABOUT FORD 


“Ford Madox Hueffer—Impressionist,” by Milton Bronner, The 
Bookman, XLIV, No. 2 (Oct., 1916), 170-175. 

“Ford Madox Hueffer,” by Lawrence M. Price, Poet Lore, XXX, 
No. 3 (Sept., 1920), 432-453- . 

“Ford Madox Ford,” by Lawrence M. Price, University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle, XXVII, No. 4 (Oct., 1925), 346-365. 

“Ford Madox Ford: A Portrait in Impressions,” by Herbert 
Gorman, The Bookman, LXVII, No. 1 (March, 1928), 56-60. 
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“Ford Madox Ford—A Neglected Contemporary,” by Granville 
Hicks, The Bookman, LXXII, No. 4 (Dec., 1930), 364-370. 


BOOKS WHICH BELONGED TO FORD 


in our time. by ernest hemingway. paris: printed at the three 
mountains press and for sale at shakespeare & company, in the 
rue de l’odeon; london: william jackson, took’s court, cursitor 
street, chancery lane, 1924. 


First edition. Decorated boards. No. 3 of 170 copies. Inscribed: 
To Ford Madox Ford from Ernest Hemingway 
March 1923. 


Laid in the book is Ford’s introduction to the Modern Library 
edition of A Farewell to Arms in which this very copy is mentioned: 
“I am reading from ‘N° 3 of 170 hand-made copies printed on 
rives hand-made paper.’ ... The title page, curiously enough bears 
the date 1924 but the copy is inscribed to me by Ernest Heming- 
way ‘march 1923’ and must, as far as I can remember have been 
given to me then. There is a nice problem for bibliophiles.” 


The Last Ditch. By Violet Hunt. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
[1918]. 
Inscribed: 
Violet Hunt to F. M. Hueffer 
There are marginal notations throughout, some printer's correc- 


tions, others identifying characters with real people, and some 
passages are marked “Ford’s stuff.” 
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Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 





NEWS OF THE BATTLE OF TRENTON 


Among the Jefferson Papers in the Library of Congress is an 
apparently unpublished report on military and domestic affairs 
along the Delaware at the end of December, 1776. It is in the 
form of a letter to Jefferson from Thomas Nelson, Jr., a Virginia 
delegate to the Continental Congress and later war governor. of 
Virginia, dated January 2, 1777, from Baltimore, where the Con- 
gress had retreated. Writing on the day before the Battle of Prince- 
ton, Nelson, who was one of the few among Jefferson’s corre- 
spondents who ventured to address him familiarly, gives as latest 
news the result of the Battle of Trenton, rumors (only partly true) 
of defections by eminent citizens to the British at the lowest ebb of 
the American cause, and the outrages suffered by the people 
of New Jersey under British occupation. Not without irreverent 
amusement, Nelson also mentions the rage of John Witherspoon, 
then attending Congress, upon hearing of the loss of his theo- 
logical tracts in the sacking of “Tusculum.” 

Our text is from a photofacsimile in the file of the Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, now in process of editing under Mr. Boyd's 
direction in the University Library and to be published by the 
University Press. The Jefferson staff would appreciate learning 
of any Jefferson documents, including letters to him or about him, 
that may have escaped their attention. Communications may be 
addressed to the Librarian. 


Baltimore Jany 2d 1777 
Dear Jefferson 


Col. Zane delivered your Letters to me in this Town, and as I had 
it not in my power to execute what you desir’d, I gave them to him 
& desir’d he would negotiate the Bill & transact the other business, 
which he promis’d to do. 

Our affairs have had a black appearance for the two last months, but 
they say the Devil is not so black as he is painted. We have at last 
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turn’d the Tables upon those Scoundrels, by surprize, as you will 
see by the enclos’d paper. It was very unfortunate for us, that Ewing 
% Cadwalader could not get over the River, for it is almost certain, 
that they would have surprize[d] a large Detachment of Hessians at 
Mount Holly, and most probably they would have taken the greatest 
art of them. The Number o% prisoners exceeds what the General 
makes them by 500. He is always very moderate. Could we but get a 
good Reglar Army we should soon clear the Continent of these 
damn’d Invaders. They play the very Devil with the Girls and even 
old Women to satisfy their libidinous appetites. There is scarcely a 
Virgin to be found in the part of the Country that they have pass’d 
thro’: and yet the Jersies will not turn out. Rapes, Rapine, and Murder 
are not sufficient to rouse the resentment of these People. If they be 
not sufficient provocations I despair of any thing working them up 
to opposition. Your friends John, Andrew & William Allen are with 
General Howe; and Dickeson is, they know not where, but it is 
imagined that he is on board the Roebuck. This Gentleman, after 
giving his Vote repeatedly in Congress, for the emission of Continental 
Money, wrote to his Brother not to receive any of it in payment for his 
Debts, and his letter was intercepted by the Council of Safety. What 
does he deserve? 

The Allens have hamm’d themselves finely, for when they went to 
Howe, there was very little doubt, but he would shortly have been in 
possession of Philada., as, indeed he might, had he play’d his Cards 
well; but now I am in hopes that will not take place, & that they will 
be treated as they deserve. There are some of the vilest Rascals in the 
City and Neighbourhood of Philadelphia that ever existed. 

The General was inform’d a few nights ago, that a conspiracy was 
form’d by some people in Bucks County near his Camp to kidnap 
him as poor Lee was, but he has more prudence than to be caught in 
that manner, however the disposition of the Inhabitants of that 
County appears to be inimical to our cause, which you knew before. 


Adieu, 
Thos. Nelson jr. 


You dont like long Letters more than myself. 

Our little friend Hopkinson has suffer’d greatly by those Free boot- 
ers; They have destroyed all his furniture, Cabinet of Curiosities and 
his fine Harpsicord, which I am told was the best that ever came to 
America. You Have little chance for the Telesscope. Old Weatherspoon 
has not escaped their fury; They have burnt his Library. It grieves 
him much that he has lost his controversial Tracts. He would lay aside 
the Cloth to take revenge of them. I believe he would send them to 
the Devil if he could, I am sure I would. Thus endeth the postscript. 


L. H. BUTTERFIELD 
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THE ADAM-NEWTON COPY OF JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY 


On the fifteenth of February, 1926 a sale of a portion of the 
library of R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, took place at the Anderson 
Galleries in New York. The evening of the sale A. Edward Newton 
gave a small dinner in Mr. Adam’s honor, and after the dinner 
the whole party repaired to the auction room, where, much to her 
husband’s surprise, Mrs. Newton bought as a souvenir of a pleas. 
ant evening a first edition of Johnson’s Dictionary (London, 1755), 
Several months after the sale Mr. Newton saw listed in the cata. 
logue of an English bookdealer an exceptionally fine copy of the 
Dictionary which had belonged to the wife of Agmondesham 
Vesey, a member of Dr. Johnson’s Literary Club. A cabled order 
brought the disappointing news that the book had been sold to 
Mr. Adam. A month later a bulky package was delivered to Mr. 
Newton’s office. Opening it, he found Mrs. Vesey’s Dictionary and 
a letter from Adam telling him that he had decided that he could 
not take Mrs. Newton’s money for his copy of the Dictionary, that 
he wished Newton to accept Mrs. Vesey’s copy for his collection, 
and that he would like Newton to present with his compliments 
the copy which had once been his to the Shakspere Society of 
Philadelphia. “Here, then,” in the words of Newton himself, “was 
a very pretty ‘amenity.’ ” 

This “sentimental” copy of Johnson’s monumental work, bear. 
ing the Adam and Newton bookplates and a presentation inscrip 
tion from Adam to the Shakspere Society (written in Newton’ 
hand), a connecting link. between two great collectors and their 
Johnson collections, has been deposited by the Society in the 
University Library. 


GOSPEL NARRATIVE—AN ASSOCIATION COPY 


Several years ago the Library acquired from Mrs. Bayard 
Stockton, of Princeton, a copy of The Four Gospels in One Narra 
tive, Arranged by Two Friends, London, 1854. The little volume 
is one of the several attempts, so characteristic of the nineteenth 
century in England and America, to make a satisfactory continuous 
narrative of the life of Our Lord. 

This recent accession is valuable not for its content, however, 
but for the two inscriptions on its front flyleaf, one of which reads 
‘Jane Franklin, 1856,” and the other “to her dear friend Dr. Kane, 
Nov. 1856.” Behind these inscriptions lies an affecting story. 


“Jane Franklin” is Lady Franklin (1792-1875), widow of the F 
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intrepid explorer Sir John Franklin (1786-1847), who was lost 
in the Arctic in 1847. “Dr. Kane” is Elisha Kent Kane (1820-1857), 
son of John K. Kane (1795-1858) whose portrait by Neagle hangs 
in McCormick Hall (see D. D. Egbert, Princeton Portraits, Prince- 
ton, 1947, PP- 335-336). Dr. Elisha Kane was a brother-in-law of 
Professor Charles Woodruff Shields of Princeton (see Princeton 
Portraits, pp. 118-119), and uncle of Mrs. Bayard Stockton. 

Space forbids recital of a tale of double heroism under the 
terrors of the Arctic: the heroism of Franklin’s search for a 
north-west passage; and the heroism of Elisha Kane’s gallant 
effort to seek the lost searcher. Let it suffice to say that when no 
word of the expedition which Sir John Franklin led in 1845, had 
been received for two years, apprehension mounted high through- 
out the civilized world, and in England and America particularly. 

The English and American governments sent out expeditions 
in 1849, and Lady Franklin was instrumental in dispatching Capt. 
Kennedy in the Prince Albert in the same year. By 1857 some 
forty expeditions, English and American, had been dispatched to 
search for Franklin and his crews—or to ascertain what had hap- 
pened to them. Of these, Lady Franklin had “fitted out, mainly 
if not entirely at her own expense, no less than five ships for the 
search.” 

Dr. Kane’s expedition (officially known as the Second Grinnell 
Expedition) sailed from New York on May 31, 1853. Of the daring 
courage and steadfast endurance of Kane and his men under the 
rigors of the polar seas and ice, until a U.S. Government relief 
expedition landed them in New York on October 11, 1855, there 
is here no cue to speak. The reader should turn to Kane’s own 
account, Arctic Explorations (Philadelphia, 1856), a classic of polar 
adventure. Dr. Kane returned, worn out by fatigue, exposure and 
nervous exhaustion—moreover he had failed to find any trace of 
Franklin. 

His book completed, and his constitution not improved thereby, 
Kane sailed for England on October 10, 1856, to seek his “lost bless- 
ing,” health (which he was never to recover), and an interview 
with Lady Franklin. 

Nobly to have striven to seek out her beloved husband—even 
though one’s efforts were not crowned with success—was an open 


| Sesame to the affection of Jane Franklin. Kane reached London in 


the final days of October, 1856, and had at least one, possibly more, 
Visits with Lady Franklin. Between the last days of October and 
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November 17, 1856, when he left London for St. ‘Thomas ang 
Havana (where he was to die on February 16, 1857), Lady Frank. 
lin must have autographed and presented to him the little volume 
which she had purchased earlier in the same year. 

The little book will hold an honored place upon our shelves, 
not so much for what it tells us in print, as for the story that its 
inscriptions reveal—a story of patient heroism, of deep gratitude, 
and of the love that survives the years. 

HENRY L. SAVAGE ‘1; 


A SUPPRESSED BOOK 


Our attention has been called to a book recently presented to 
the Library by Breckinridge Long ’o03; this book, which records 
neither place of publication nor date of copyright, has as its title: 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, President of the United States. A Re. 
view of Facts Collected from Anthropological, Historical and 
Political Research. William Estabrook Chancellor is given as the 
author. The book appeared in Ohio in 1922, over the imprint 
of a non-existent “Sentinal Press,’ and was so immediately and 
effectively suppressed by the Department of Justice and the Post 
Office Department that probably less than a half-dozen copies have 
survived. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams discusses the “‘biblicide” of this volume 
in his popular history of the Harding administration, The In. 
credible Era (Boston, 1939) and states that this is the rarest book 
issued in twentieth-century America. The Library would appreci- 
ate information as to the location of other existing copies. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


EDWARD NAUMBURG, JR. 24, Chairman of the Friends’ Committee 
on Collectors and Collecting, is himself an enthusiastic book col: 
lector. In addition to his extensive Ford collection, Mr. Naum 
burg has assembled outstanding collections of the works of Conrad, 
T. S. Eliot and Whitman, and of early American children’s books. 
He has described his Whitman collection in “A Collector Looks 
at Walt Whitman” (the Chronicle, Vol. III, No. 1). 


HERBERT GORMAN, Critic, biographer and novelist, was a journalist 
and reporter in his early years, later becoming literary editor of 
The New York Times. His years of association with James Joyce 


described in his two books on the Irish novelist, make him one o § 
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the foremost authorities on Joyce and on the post-World War I 
days in Paris. His most recently published work is an historical 
novel entitled The Cry of Dolores (1948). 


zn. P. BLACKMUR, Resident Fellow in Creative Arts at Princeton 
University, served as an editor of Hound and Horn from 1927 to 
1931 and is a contributor to many periodicals. Among his pub- 
lished works are two collections of critical essays, The Double 
Agent (1935), and The Expense of Greatness (1940), as well as 
several volumes of verse, the most recent being The Good Euro- 


peans (1947). 


MARK SCHORER, Professor of English at the University of California 
at Berkeley, is the author of many short stories and critical articles. 
Thirty-two of his stories were published in 1947 under the title of 
The State of Mind. He has written also two novels, A House too 
Old (1935), The Hermit Place (1941), and, on a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, a critical work entitled William Blake: The Politics of 
Vision (1946). He has lately been awarded another Guggenheim 
Fellowship to write a third novel. 





In the issue in which New and Notable appeared for the first 
time it was introduced with some comments on the inestimable 
service that many of Princeton’s friends have performed in the 
past by establishing funds to enable the Library to procure books 
which it might be unable to afford on general funds. Rare books 
and manuscripts will not wait. There is always someone who wants 
them—and badly, and the knock of opportunity is usually quick 
and urgent. 

The fund given by the late Chalfant Robinson and the John 
Gould Ralston ’99 Memorial Fund made possible, just before 
Christmas, the acquisition of an elaborate manuscript roll of the 
early fifteenth century, entitled Les lignies des roys de France, 
which has considerable artistic and historic interest, and raises to 
three the number of manuscript rolls now at Princeton (see 
Record of the Museum of Historic Art, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 6-9). 
The manuscript is on vellum and is handsomely ornamented with 
blue and gold initials and twenty-three illuminated portraits of 
the French kings, the last king represented being Charles VI. 
The whole (slightly over fourteen inches in width and twelve feet 
eight inches in length) is in the form of a genealogical tree, bear- 
ing a charming headpiece which portrays two angels support 
ing the escutcheon of France. So brief a description of the roll 
can scarcely do it justice, even as to its appearance. As to its content 
and significance, that must be dealt with by the scholars who 
brought it to the attention of the Library, which, fortunately, had 
appropriate funds with which to purchase it. 

From the fifteenth century to the nineteenth is a far cry indeed, 
but that happens to be the chronology of opportunity this wit- 
ter. Frequently in the Library the possibility of securing Captain 
Thomas Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports has been discussed. 
Rarely does a copy come into the market, because often the book 
has been broken up and its handsome plates framed. Thanks to 
the Henry Matthews Zeiss ’40 Memorial Fund, Princeton at last 


has a fine copy of an edition probably printed about 1819 ot § 
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1820. The volume contains forty-two hand-colored plates after 
Williamson and Howitt. The work of Samuel Howitt is often 
compared with that of Rowlandson, which increases its interest 
for the Library because of the Dickson Q. Brown ’95 Rowland- 
son Collection. The influence is marked especially in his etch- 
ings and caricatures, but Howitt was essentially the practical 
sportsman (the Dictionary of National Biography says he was 
driven by financial difficulties to art as a profession!) and hence 
his work in this field is frequently more accurate in detail. 

The Theodore F. Sanxay Fund brought to the Parrish Col- 
lection Trollope’s copy of the first edition of Romola. The volumes 
bear his bookplate, and, on the flyleaf of Volume One, his pen- 
cilled note: ““Given to Anthony Trollope by George Elliot [stc].” 
Worthy, in their own right, of a place in the Parrish Collection, 
the volumes have more than ordinary interest in that Trollope’s 
letter of thanks to George Eliot, in which he marks Romola and 
its author for posterity—“It will be given to but very few latter 
day novels to have any such life’’—was already in the collection. 
It is with great satisfaction that the Library brings book and 
letter ‘together. 

Also of Parrish interest is the group of thirteen letters written 
by Charles Dickens between April and October, 1848 to Peter 
Cunningham, author of A Handbook for London, with regard 
to a series of theatrical performances organized for the benefit 
of Sheridan Knowles, of which Cunningham was one of the 
“directors of general arrangements.” The original scheme was 
very ambitious, aiming at the establishment of an endowed cura- 
torship of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon which was 
to have been held by Knowles. This idea was abandoned, but 
benefit performances were held, at Manchester, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham, Glasgow and London, Dickens himself taking 
prominent roles in the plays. The results of nine performances 
showed a gross profit of £2,551. The thirteen letters tell, in large 
part, the story of the project, which came to an end on a somewhat 
disappointing note, for on October 13, 1848, Dickens wrote, ““The 
accounts, after all payments, do not shew a greater balance than 
between five and six hundred pounds.” Over and above the plan- 
ning and financial details of the theatrical performances, several 
of the letters give us Dickens in fine form and humor. The Parker 
Lloyd-Smith Memorial Fund gave the Library the means of ob- 
taining this interesting group of letters. 
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A fine example of Americana was received as a gift from Sidney 
J. Weinberg, a Lincoln letter of more than ordinary interes, 
Dated May 21, 1862, it is addressed to James Gordon Bennett, the 
famous editor of the New York Herald, and is a brief, but positive 
defense of Lincoln’s Secretary of War, Stanton, in the matter of 


General Hunter’s ill-advised freeing of all slaves in his department f 


in the South. Lincoln assures Bennett that Stanton “mixes no 
politics with his duties.” As all students of the Civil War knovy, 
Hunter’s act was repudiated by a proclamation revoking the order, 
Mr. Weinberg’s gift is a much appreciated addition to Princeton’ 
collections of Americana. 

Of the three Woodrow Wilson letters, the purchase of ‘which 
was made possible by Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o06, the most inter- 
esting is one dated from Princeton, March 15, 1898 and addressed 
to Richard Watson Gilder of The Century. Wilson writes of his 
“new paper on Burke” which he is submitting to Gilder and of 
papers on Walter Bagehot and Sir Henry Maine. “Please do no 
think it indelicate of me,” he writes, ‘to say a word about re 
muneration. I have of late received at least one hundred and fifty 
dollars for an essay, and I should not like to fall below par.” In 
these more worldly times even a college professor would scarcely 


apologize for such an “indelicacy”! He would probably not con § 


sider it such. And Wilson, it so happens, was about to build him- 
self a house. 
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ANNUAL DINNER 


Reviving a pleasant pre-war custom, the first annual dinner of 
the Friends since the war, under the chairmanship of Edward 
Naumburg, Jr. ’24, was held at 36 University Place on the evening 
of the ninth of January. Seventy-odd members and guests attended. 
Robert K. Root, Dean of the Faculty Emeritus, was the principal 
speaker of the evening and gave an interesting talk on Macpher- 
son’s Ossian. Material relating to Macpherson and the Ossianic 
controversy, including Herman Melville’s copy of the second 
edition of Fingal (1762), were on display. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the report made in the February issue of the Chronicle 
contributions totalling $1,364.00 have been received from Friends. 
These are for various uses. Mrs. Donald F. Hyde has made possible 
the establishment of a fund to care for the printing of catalogues 
and other similar publications to be issued in connection with the 
opening of the new library. Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06 helped the 
Library secure three autograph letters written by Woodrow 
Wilson. Mrs. Allan Marquand contributed to the Marquand Fund 
for the purchase of books for the Art»Library. And W. Frederick 
StohIman ’og added to the capital of the Stohlman Fund. 
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GIFTS 


Several noteworthy books and other items have been received as 
gifts. Laurence R. Carton ’o7 presented a group of eighteenth. 
century editions of the works of English poets and dramatists, 
From Alfred H. Howell ’34 came a fine collection of publications 
of the National Museum of Wales. These publications cover 
various kinds of research into the culture of Wales and increase 
very materially our resources in this field. Andrew C. Imbrie 'g, 
presented his correspondence and records relating to the Graduate 
Council Freshman Honor Prize of the University from 1923 to 
1943, together with a complete set of the Honor Prize bookplate,, 
and also a banner of the Class of 1895. From Edward Naumburg, 
Jr. 24 came twenty-five engraved and lithographic portraits of 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. The 
Library received from Kenneth H. Rockey ‘16 a group of books 
relating to travel, American and foreign history, and American 
literature; the Library’s holdings of Bret Harte, Henry Thoreau 
and John Greenleaf Whittier were strengthened by Mr. Rockey's 

ift. 
“ Gifts were received also from the following Friends: Jacob N. 
Beam ’96, Robert Garrett ’97, Walter Lowrie ’g0, Willard Thorp, 
and William H. Tower '94. 
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